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a os 

Modesty in prayer-meeting is shown by quietly 
taking one of the empty front seats, instead of crowd- 
ing into one of the “chief seats” in the back of the 
room. By this modest act on the part of one who is 
willing to render service, the leader is engouraged, 
added warmth is given to the exercises, and a good 
example is set by the willing hearer. Modesty in 
this line is a trait as commendable‘as it is rare. 


All of us have faults, and so have all our friends, 
Those faults need attention, and they are pretty sure 
to get it; but the trouble is that the attention usually 
comes from the wrong direction. Our faults ought 
to have our attention, and the faults of our friend 
ought to have his attention. Bnt we are more likely 
to think of our friend’s faults whigh annoy us, than 
of our faults which annoy our friend. In this way, 
the attention which the faults receive only make mat- 


_ ters worse. He is not helped by our giving promi- 


nence to his faults, nor are we helped by his giving 
prominehce to ours. If each of us Would attend to 
our own faults, both of us would be the gainers, 


The time of life at which a spoiled child can make 
himself most. objectionable is after he has reached the 
years of manhood. Nor can he excuse his self-will 
and snappishness on the ground of his defective train- 
ing, or of parental neglect. However true it be that he 
came to his unfortunate state by that road, he must 
meet the fact that he is there, and now it is his busi- 
ness to get out of it. In the spirit of Carlyle, he 


ought to declare that he will not quarrel with higup- | 





bringing. A child who is being spoiled by his par- 
ents or other care-takers has some excuse for acting 
“spoiled.” But a man has no right to be a spoiled 
child. To say the least, if he values the independence 
and nobility of true manhood, he: will not choose to 
make himself an offense to his neighbors in order to 
sustain the charge against his parents of having 
spoiled him. : 

To be truly kind, one must be truly thoughtful. 
In asurface view, martiy words and deeds seem kind 
which, if followed out to their logical conclusion, 


And, conversely, some things which on the surface 
seem unkind have in them that which is most truly 
kind. In a recent interview, Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale is reported as quoting Emerson’s comment upon 
an acquaintance who had recently taken, at Harvard, 
the highest honors. Said Emerson, “ I didn’t know 
he was so fine a fellow. Now, if some misfortune 
could only happen to him; if he could be turned out 
of college, or could be eupdpuler i in his class, or his 
fathér could fail in business, all would be well with 
him.” It might be somewhat hazardous for most 
persons to be so outspoken or evén to go so far in 
their thinking ag this. But Emerson was profoundly 
discriminating. What he said of this man of honors 
he might not have said of the next man. What he 
said contained a principle, but enunciated no rule. 
We must have heart in our thoughts; we must have 
thought in our deeds. We must discriminate tobe 
kind. a 
Waiting is one of the forms of divine discipline to 
which we find it hard to be accustomed. “The mills 
of God grind slowly,” and-we all would like to give 
the grindstones an accelerating shove. If we were 
allowed to do this, however, it could no longer be 
‘said that “they grind exceeding fine.” The Apostle 
says: “Let us not be weary in well-doing, for in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not.” But that “due 
season” seems so slow in coming! Yet the best 
workers have to wait. Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, is 
a man whose thoughts have moved the whole body 
of the churches in his owrz communion, and have gone 
far beyond the denominational bound. He is, since 
Spurgeon, the English “ dissenter ” who finds most of 
a hearing in the Established Church. Yet he says he 
allows himself fifteen years to get a new idea into the 
minds of his own congregation. Year after year he 
must set it forth in fresh forms and with new illustra- 
tions, setting the flame now to this sort of minds, now 
to that, before he is sure he can refer to it as a thing 





agreed upon, and no longer open to question. And 


would prove td have been in the best sense, unkind. ’ 














































































as he thus labors on his handful in Birmingham, his 
reiteration reaches the public mind outside, and brings 
that also to the recognition of the truth in his mes- 
sage. Such is the process of the kingdom: first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear, 
Pastors, teachers, Sunday-school workers, all may 
learn from the great preacher’s experience to be 
patient, and leave God to judge what is the “ due 
season ” for the reaping, 





‘POPULARITY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS. 


The Sunday-school in its present form is a modern 
institution, and it is still esteemed as of minor im- 
portance among religious and educational agencies. 
Yet the Sunday-school represents an idea that is as 
old as Abraham; and in its present form it theludes 
the main features of the early Christian Church, ina 
fuller sense than does the pulpit and its ordinary 
work, s a 

In the Church of all ages there are three principal a 
agencies,—the family, the school, and the pulpit,— 
set in their several fields to the doing of the work of 
the church as a whole, under the lead of the divinely 
appointed ministry. These three agencies were de- 
veloped in the order of their naming. First, there 
was the family. That stood alone as a training 
agency until the days of Noah, but it was not suffi- 
cient for its mission. God saw that there was need 
of a new start under new conditions, and he swept 
the race from being, except a single family, to bridge 
over the chasm of destruction. In beginning again 
with Abraham, God gave the school agency in addi- 
tion to the family, Abraham having a school of three 
hundred and eighteen instructed pupils before he was 
a father. The school was not’a substitute for the 
family, but it was its supplement. The Jewish syna- 
gogue was a school, with social worship and Bible 
study as its principal features. On the basis, and 
largely according to the plan, of the synagogue, the 
early Christian congregations and churches were 
formed ; and the pulpit, as we understand that term, 
was a later growth in the sphere of the church. 

It is obviously God’s plan that the church should 
not rely upon one, or upon two, of these sub-agencies, 
but that it should have them all co-working for the 
common good. Childgen cannot be rightly trained 
by the family alone. That was an unsuccessful 
antediluvian experiment, Nor can they be trained 
by the school, or by the pulpit, as the only supple- 
ment of the family. Family, school, and pulpit must 
combine for the right instruction and upbringing of 
the young. All experiments on any other basis than 
this have been practically failures. At times, ritual- 
ism has overshadowed evangelizing in the church, 
and the people have been uninstructed even while 
they were impressed. At other tints, pulpit preach- 
ing has been mainly relied on for the religious 
guidance of the race, and the people have lacked 
instruction by means of teaching. But when family 
and school and pulpit have worked together for the 
right training of young and old in the community, 
the church has been at its best, and God’s cause on 
earth has prospered. 

The Sunday-school in these modern days is ac- 





























cepted by wellnigh all branches of the Christian 
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Church as representing God’s appointed agency for 
the religious teaching of the young, in conjunction 
with the family and+the pulpit. By means of the 
modern Sunday-school the family has been brought 
to a higher standard than ever before, and the pulpit 
has been quickened to a better work in the proclama- 
tion of Bible truth than was known in any former 
age. Never before since the canon of Scripture was 
closed has the Bible been such a center of interest 
among young and old alike as in this last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. In the United States es- 
pecially the Sunday-school is the main pioneer evan- 
gelizing agency, in city and country alike; and it is 
the chief means of promoting Bible study by those 
of all ages. The influence of the Sunday-school in 
saving the United States from atheism and anarchy, 
by reaching the children of the incoming hordes of 
irreligious and non-religious people from all the 
world over, while their parents are as yet unreached 
by preaching, cannot be estimated except by those 
who have studied the facts in the case ; and by them 
it can hardly be overestimated. And the steadying 
and informing power of Bible study by adults as well 
as by children is of hardly less importance to our 
country. : 

For now twenty-one years a system of uniform 
Bible lessons, under the name of the International 
lessons, has brought together Christians of every 
name for the common study of the Bible in the Sun- 
day-schools of the United States and Canada, and 
widely in the world beyond. . This plan of study has 
promoted Christian union ; it has influenced the teach- 
ings of the pulpit and of the press; it has affected the 
publishing interests of the world, by securing a larger 


helps to Bible study ; and it has centered popular in- 
terest in a careful study of the Bible at a time when 
such study is essential to the preservation of the 
Christian faith, The number of persons who are 
using these International lessons is'swelled to millions 
in the United States alone, and to other millions 
beyond. 

During all these twenty-one years, there has been 
more or less of opposition to the system of Inter- 
national lessons, yet the system as a system has 
steadily gained in public favor; and it is probably 
true that more persons are now using these lessons 
than at any former time,‘and that these persons in- 
clude a larger proportion of the entire Sunday-school 
membership of the United States than was ever before 
thiisengaged, Yet of late there have been more ener- 
getic and determined and systematic endeavors to 
draw away students from these lessons, to the use of 
special plans of Bible study proffered as a substitute 
for them ; and from the noise made in behalf of some 
of these competing plans, it was thought that there 
might be more of dissatisfaction with the scheme of 
International lessons than had hitherto shown itself. 
This suspicion gave an added interest to the Seventh 
International Sunday-school Convention, which met 
in St. Louis, August 31, 1893. 

The International Sunday-sghool Convention is an 
undenominational represeptative gathering of the 
Sunday-school workers of the United States and 
Canada. Its immediate constituency is the state and 
territorial and provincial associations of Sunday-school 
teachers in these two countries. Its sessions are tri- 
ennial. This Convention, in 1872, decided upon the 
scheme of Bible study known as the International 
lessons. The Lesson Committee is appointed by 
this body. 

At St. Louis the numbers in attendance were large, 
and the delegates included representative workers 
from all parts of the cduntry. Interest centered in 
the discussion of the International lesson system. 
Both in the reports of committees, and in the debates 
on the floor, the subject was treated in fulness of 
detail. It would seem from these discussions that the 
public sentiment among Sunday-school workers, in 
the two countries represented, is overwhelmingly in 





‘| of Paul were “ the counsel of God ” (Acts 20 : 27), ‘‘ as it hath 


mittee was, by vote, given more freedom than hitherto 
in the selection of lessons ; and many important sug- 
gestions to publishers of lesson-helps were made in 
the course of the discussion. But, as a whole, the 
International lessons, in their plan of study of the 
Bible as a book, were sustained enthusiastically, and 
with practical unanimity, by the convention ; and 
this system of lessons will enter upon its eighth term, 
at the beginning of 1894, as the method of common 
Bible study for the meer) of America, and of the 
regions beyond. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Distances in the East are measured by hours rather 
than by miles, The calculation of distances is according 
to the number of hours it would take to walk from one 
point to another, at tlfe rate of from three to three and 
a half miles an hour. The writer of this was in the habit 
of using an army field-glass, in his travels on the desert 
of Arabia. One of his guides asked him “how many 
hours ahead ” he could see with that glass; the idea of 
the questioner being that if he could see a distance of 
six or seven miles, he could see two hours ahead. Be- 
cpuse of this habit of measurement, there ie a peculiar 
liability to make mistakes as to reports of distances in 
the East, A Pennsylvania correspondent calls attention 
to an apparent error of this sort in the recent article by 
Professor Dr. Jastrow. He says: 

Kfndly allow me to direct your attention to a ‘‘ misprint” in 
The Sunday School Times. Professor Jastrow, in his highly 
instructive article on “ The oldest piece of Jerusalem history,” 
says that Hebron is “ only seven miles away from Jerusalem.” 
I beg to disagree with this statement. Thirty years ago I cov- 
ered the distance repeatedly, a-foot and on horseback, and I 
never found it less than twenty miles. The map of Judwa in 
Socin’s ‘ Palestiné and Syria’”’ (Badeker) shows a distance of 
thirty-two kilometers—twenty English miles, It takes seven 
hours to get there from Jerusalem. 

It is not a thisprint from the manuscript of Professor 
Jastrow ; but it isa mistaken substitution of hours for 
miles, which thus calls for correction. 


* Any fresh putting of the truth, even though it be still 
the expression of the truth, is liable to disturb minds 
which have been accustomed to the one form of ex- 
pression, and to identify the form with the spirit. Yet, 
on the other hand, there is a certain gain in the shock 
thus given to the mind, as a means of its quickening, by 
an unfamiliar phrasing of truth. Such a phrasing, in 
the Lesson Summary of the lesson for August 27, has 
disturbed the mind of a Massachusetts reader, who 
says: 

I was somewhat surprised to read in Lesson Summary, in 
The Sunday School Times for August 12: “That we have the 
spirit of Paul as a servant of Christ iseven more important 
than that we hold to the doctrines of Paul.” As the ductrines 
now been revealed unto his holy apostles”,(Eph. 3 : 5), to de- 
part from the doctrines of Paul is to depart from the truth ; 
and in proportion as we relinquish our grasp upon truth, we 
inevitably seize upon error, The greater degree of “spirit” 
and zeu] one. has in setting forth the truth, the _Breater is the 
good emanating from such a one. If the same degree of 
‘“‘apirit’”’ and zeal is brought to bear in publishing error, the 
more disastrous will be the result. If there are any thoughts 
here that you may see fit to notice in Notes on Open Letters, I 
shall read them with interest. 

“ Doctrines,” as the term is commonly employed, refers 
to “a sét of tenets,” which can be stated in words. 
“Spirit,” as applied to an individual, is the “animating 
principle” of that individual. As to the doctrines of 
Paul, there has been, and is likely to be to the end of 
time, a wide difference of opinion. 
never yet been true, if indeed it ever will be, that one- 
fourth of the most devout Christians here on earth have 
agreed as to the meaning of those doctrines. To Peter’s 
mind (2 Pet, 3; 16) there are, in the writings of Paul, 
“some things hard to be understood, which the ignorant 
and unstedfast wrest, as they do also the other scrip- 
tures, unto their own destruetion.” Anda majority of 
believers are of Peter’s opinion so far. But as to “ the 
spirit of Paul as a servant of Christ,” there is litle 
difference of opinion. AJ] can understand that; and all 
ought to know that it is more important to be like Paul 
in hie submission to Christ, in his fidelity to Christ, 
in his surpassing love for Christ, than to understand 
and assent to the specific dogmas which Paul enunciated, 
and which Peter said many were puzzledover. With refer- 
ence to the text of Paul’s writings, and to the spirit of Pau! 





favor of the International lessons. The Lesson Com- 





; “ pound,” are 








in another sense, that “ the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.” The two passages referred to by the Massa- 
chusetts correspondent haye reference to the spirit of 
Paul as a servant of Christ, and not to his specific 
dogmas as tenets of doctrine. Paul is speaking of his 
spirit as a worker among the Ephesians, “I shrank 
not,” he says, “from declaring unto you the whole 
counsel of God; ” and in this Paul is an example to all 
of us. Whatever may be the counsel of God disclosed 
to us, we ought tobe faithful indeclaring it. And again 
he writes to the Ephesians, that he accepts, in a spirit of 
love and loyalty as a servant of Christ, the extension of 
God’s grace to those who are outside the Jewish fold. 
And here again his spirit of charity and obedience is for 
our imitation. To make a practical application of this 
truth to our own*day, it is evident that Calvinists and 
Arminians disagree widely as to what are the doctrines 
of Paul, They cannot all be right. Now it is even 
more important that a Christian has and shows the 
spirit of Paul as a sérvant of Christ, than that he has 
the correct understanding of the doctrines of Paul, 
whether he be a Baptist, a Congregationalist, a Method- 
ist. or a Presbyterian. 








AFTER THE SHOWER. 
BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 


The clouds have parted ;—the burnished blue 
Of the sunset sky bends, smiling, over 
The dripping meadows, whose jewels shine 
On the lordly heads of the purple clover ; 
And the warm sun kisses, at day’s bright close 
The rain-wet cheek of the sweetbrier rose, 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 


re 


GLEANINGS FROM THE MARGINS. 
BY J, H, BERNARD, D.D, 





Most people possess an ordinary English Bible, with 
references and marginal notes, but we believe that, if thé 
truth were known, it would be found that thésé notes 
and references are read by comparatively few. Certain 
it is that any one who studies them with care and dili- 
gence will gain a knowledge, not only of the meaning of 
the sacred writings themselves, but of the facts as.to the 
text of Holy Scripture, which will be to him or her a 
valuable possession for life. We are so convinced of this, 
that we propose to givea few samples of these notes, acces- 
sible to all, but stadied by few. Weare not writing for 
scholars, but for plain people, who love and value their 
Bibles. And for the present we qotiine ourselves to the 
New Testament. 

And, first, let us say that the information given iu the 
margins as to the quotations from the Old Testament to 
be" found in the New, is. of inestimable value to the 
student of Holy Scripture. Roughly speaking, there are 
something like one thousand quotations of phrases or 
sentences from the Jewish Bible in the Gospels, Epistles, 
and Revelation ; and very often the full meaning of an 
apostolic maxim, or even of a precept of our Lord, is 
lost because the reference in the margin has not been 
looked out. Most people will admit this readily enough, 
but only those who have acted on the rule of verifying 
all the marginal references in their daily portion can tell 
how true it is. Let us take a few cases at random, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” which our 
Lord laid down as the second great commandment, is to 
be found in the law; namely, in Leviticus 19:18. All 
our Lord’s arpwers to the tempter which he prefaced by 
the words “ it is written,” are taken, as the margin fells 
us, from one book of the Old Testament, and that the 
Book of Deuteronomy,—not the book that we should have 
guessed, had we not known. .The “parable to them 


It has probably { which are bidden toa feast,” recommending them to 


take a lowly position, is practically a quotation from the 
Book of Proverbs. It is interesting to note that Zac- 
cheus’s statement as to his ordinary conduct, “If I have 
taken anything fmm any man by false accusation, I 
restore it fourfold,” shows that he was accustomed to act 
in strict conformity with the Jewish law. Compare 
Exodus 22:1 and 2 Samuel 12:6. But references of 
this character cannot be multiplied here; and there is 
the less reason for doing so, as they are probably not 
passed over so frequently as other marginal notes of 
which we are about to speak. 

Every one has noticed the careful explanations, given 
in the margin, of weights and measures and coins; for 
example, “c bushel,” “ farthing,” “ penny,” “ talent,” 
all noted at the side of the text. Not all, 
perbaps, are explained quite satisfactorily ; fdr instance, 





asa servant of Christ, itis true in a sense, as it is not true 


in Matthew 17: 24, 27, the marginal notes in the Author- 
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ized Version do not bring out clearly,—as the Revised 
Version does,—that the “ piece of money ” found in the 
fish’s mouth was a “shekel,” and therefore exactly 
enough to defray the “tribute” for two persons, at half 
ashekel a head, But in general the notes are interest- 
ing, and as full as is necessary. 

More significant than any of these are what may becalled 
the critical notes in the Authorized Version. These are 
the statements in the margin which call our attention 
to the fact that the manuscripts vary, and that therefore 
the “ reading” (as it is called) is not quite certain. These 
are more numerous than is sometimes observed, though, 
indeed,—it must be confessed,—they are not selected 
with the best possible judgment. But yet, as they bring 
before our minds the significant fact that the text of Holy 
Scripture has not come down to us absolutely pure and 
uncorrupted, they are worth looking at. Many of them 
—most of them—record a trivial difference in the origi- 
nal Greek manuscripts, which bears little on the sense; 
for example, it does not matter very much, for most of 
us, whether or not the words, “And Josias begat Jakim, 
and Jakim begat Jechonias,” are an integral part of the 
text in Matthew 1:11, or not; and so we pass by, proba- 
bly, without attention, the unassuming note which tells 
that “‘some read” these words. But it is more instruc- 
tive to read that verse 36 of chapter 17 of St. Luke’s 
Gospel “ is wanting in most Greek copies ;” for this sets 
us upon asking how such a diffegence could arise. The 
answer is simple enough. In Matthew 24: 40, Author- 
ized Version, we find: “‘ Then shall two be in the field; 
the one shall be taken, and the other left. Two women 
shall be grinding at the mill; the one shall be taken, 
and the other left.” Now by St. Luke only the latter 
of these sayings was recorded ; but when scribes began 
to copy the Gospels out, some of them tried to remove 
the apparent disagreement between the two evangelists 
by supplying the missing clause in the third Gospel 
from the parallel passage in the first. This was a com- 
mon practice with scribes in early times, and many 
“various readings”? of the sacred text are the result. 
In the particular case before us, although the evidence 
is such that scholars have concluded that the disputed 
words form no part of the genuine text of St. Luke, yet 
no doctrinal question can possibly be affected, as every 
one agrees that they were recorded by St. Matthew as 
having been spoken by the Lord. 

Another case where the marginal reading is to be 
preferred to the reading adopted in the text.of the 
Authorized Version, is in Ephesians 6: 9. In this place 
the address of St. Paul to masters as to their duty to their 
servants, becomes much more forcible wheu we follow 
the margin: ‘“‘ And ye masters, do the same things unto 
them, forbearing threatening, knowing that both your 
Master and theirs is in heaven, and that there is no 
respect of persons with him.” Again, in Acts 25: 6, 
though no practical question is affected by the “ read- 
ing,” we get—as it seems—a clearer sense by following 
the margin, “When Felix had tarried among them not 
more than eight or ten days, he went down unto Caesarea.” 
And if we adopt the various readings alluded to in the 
margin of 2 Peter 2:18 (as the Revisers do), we shall 
get a far better meaning of the whole passage. It is not 
those who “were clean escaped from them who live in 
error,” that are enticed in the lusts of the flesh, but 
those “who are just escaping.” In this case the Author- 
ized Version, though suggesting the right reading in the 
margin, does not give a clear or good explanation of it 
there. 

Other cases where the margina! note is to be preferred 
to the text are 1 Peter 2:21, and 2 Peter 2:2; the 
difference in the fosmer case being one which often causes 
confusion; namely, the difference between “‘ we” and 
“ you,”—two words which are much more alike in Greek 
than they are in English. Very often, however, the 
marginal reading is best left in the margin, and the 
text of the Authorized Version is to be preferred.: Thus, 
in 1 Corinthians 15: 31, “ your rejoicing ” is better than 
“our fejoicing.” And in 2 Peter 2:11, the marginal 
alternative is quite unworthy of consideration, and would 
be extremely difficult to explain. The only reason for 
its insertion, even as a note, seems to be that it is adopted 
in the Latin translation, which forms fhe “ Authorized 


Paul, speaking of God’s dealings with the children of 
Israel. Now the marginal note tells us that there is 
some doubt as to which of two Greek words—very like 
in sound and spelling, but unlike in sense—is to be read. 
Some Greek manuscripts have one, and some have the 
other. And so it is possible—though, on the avhole, not 
probable—that what St. Paul may have said was ‘‘ about 
the time of forty years bare he them as a nursing father 
in the wilderness,” with an allusion to the words of 
Deuteronomy 1:31, as generally read, “in the wil- 
derness where thou hast seen how that the Lord thy 
God bare thee, as a man doth bear his son.” And the 
marginal note farther adds that the great preacher 
Chrysostom, who was bishop of Constantinople about 
the year 400, understood the passage in the latter way, 
and had the corresponding reading before him. This 
note is remarkable as suggesting the importance of what 
are called “ patristic” citations of Scripture. Chrysos- 
tom, no doubt, and the men of his day, had access to 


have come down to us; and so, when weighing the evi- 


which are now lost. 


ing, but of interpretation. 
the Jews except they wash their hands oft, eat not.’ 


“ diligently.” 


authority. 


tions suggested in the margin have claims upon ou 
attention superior to those of the rendering in the text 
and thus they are always worthy of study. 
much force is added to the parable of the ten virgin 
when we render Matthew 25: 8: “Give us of your oil 
for our lamps ave going out.” 


stumble, as the margin tells. 
hand offend thee, cut it off.” 


Lord, “ How long dost thou make us to doubt?” 


long dost thou hold us in suspense? ”—a very differen 
and a much more intelligible question. 


clear the point of one sentence at least, 


famous, not to the “devotions” which the Athenian 
were offering up in his presence. 
us from a complete misapprehension of the Apostle’ 
words. 


It would be easy to collect a number of instances 
similar to the above, in which there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the marginal translation is better than the 
translation in the text; but space fails, and we must be 


manuscripts of the Bible much earlier than any that 


dence for or against a debated “feading,” it is of the ut- 
most value to know what reading was adopted by the 
Christian men of the early centuries of our era, who had 
opportunities for knowing the truth as to such matters 


The next note that we quote is also one in which 
appeal is made to a Christian writer of an age earlier 
than our own, This time it is not on a question of read- 
In Mark 7 : 3 there is a word 
in the Greek which has perplexed all the commentators, 
The Authorized Version gives ‘The Pharisees and all 


And the margin gives an alternative for “ oft” which 
has been adopted in the Revised Version; namely, | the people rest, if the rest of Canaan were indeed the 
It also tells us that the Greek word 
literally means “ with the fist,” and that the explanation 
of this given by Theophylact (who was archbishop of 
Bulgaria in the eleventh century, and a famous commen- 
tator), was that it meant “up to the elbow.” Theophy- 
lact’s interpretation may not be correct, but it is noted in 
the margin as one that must have even yet a certain 


In a very considerable number of verses the transla- 


Notice how 


When these sad words 
are spoken, the lamps are not yet quite extinguished. 
Or again, “ Whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken 
even that which.be thinketh he hath” (Luke 8: 18), 
conveys a terrible warning to self-deceivers, which the 
ordinary rendering does not so immediately suggest. 
Or take any of the numerous passages in Which the 
verb “to offend” means to cause to offend, to cause to 
For instance, “If thy 
What does that mean? 
But render “If thy hand cause thee to offend, cut it off,” 
and the meaning becomes clear. In John 10: 24 we 
have, in the Authorized Version, the Jews asking the 
But. 
that is not what they said. Turn to the margin: “ How 


We have taken 
an example from each of the Gospels. Hert is one 
from the Acts. In St. Paul’s speech to the Athenians at 
the Areopagus, the Authorized Versign fails to make 
“As I passed 
by,” he says (Acts 17 : 23), “and beheld the objects of 
your worship, J found an altar,” etc. He alludes to the 
number of statues of the gods for which Athens was 


The margin. here saves 


thirteenth chapter, contrary to the usual habit of the 

annotators, the Greek words are quoted in two verses 

(vs. 18, 34); and the chronological notes throughout are 

also to be observed. Thus to the allusion to Theudas’s 

insurrection in Gamaliel’s speech (Acts 5: 36) is appended 

the probable date,—“ in the third year before the account 

called A.D.” And in Acts 21: 88 the rising of “the 

Ezyptian,” for whom the chief captain mistook Paul, is 

dated in the margin: “This Egyptian rose A.D. 55,” 

We do not say that these chronological notes are either 

complete or satisfactory, as in both cases there is some 

difficulty in determining the date; but at least they in- 

dicate to the simplest reader that the allusions in both 
cases are to historical events of which we have other und 
fuller accounts, 

Again, without the marginal note on Acts 27: 9, we 
doubt if the verse could be readily understood: “‘ When 
much time was spent, and when sailing was now danger- 
ous, because the fast was now already past, Paul admon- 
ished them;” that is, the season was so far advanced 
that it was unsafe to take a long voyage. ‘ The fast,” 
says our marginal note, “was on the tenth day of the 
seventh month” (Lev, 23 : 27, 29). The “fast,” in 
short, that is spoken of, is the great day of atonement, 
which was observed, according to the Mosaic law, on 
the 10th of the month Tisri, or about the time of the 
autumnal equinox. It was hazardous to undertake so 
long a sea journey after this date. 

One more instance, and we have done. It is a simple 
one, but it illustrates well the value of the marginal 
notes, to which it is the object of this paper to direct 
attention. We read in Hebrews 4 : 8, “ For if Jesus 
’| had given them rest, then would he not afterward have 
spoken of another day;” that is, if Joshua had given 


- 


rest of God, then would not he (that is, the Holy Spirit, 
whose warnings come to us in the Ninety-fifth Psalm) 
have continued after so long a time to speak of another 
day. But if it were not explained in the margif,that 
*‘ Jesus” is only the Greek form of the name “‘ Joshua,” 
it would be very easy to misunderstand the verse, and to 
suppose that “he” who speaks “of another day” is the 
'* Jesus” of the first part of the verse, instead of the 
divine Spirit. If we had a similar marginal note in 
, | Aets 7:45, it would be useful; for people are some- 
times puzzled to know the meaning of the statement 
that the tabernacle of witness was brought in with Jesus 
| into the possession of the Gentiles, because they do not 
understand that here too ‘‘ Jesus” is ‘ Joshua,” the 
leader of the hosts of Israel. 

If these few gleanings from the margins of an ordinary 
New Testament lead any one to search out that rich 
field of biblical knowledge for himself, they will not 
have been collected in vain. It is, of course, to be borne 
in mind that there are reference Bibles and reference 
Bibles. In some editions the references are very ill 
chosen, whereas in others not only such inférmation as 
has been cited is given, but much more as well. And it 
is also to be remembered that the Revised Version is an 
indispensable instrument for arriving at the true mean- 
ing of the sacred text to the English reader who has no 
Greek. It is only to such a reader that these few notes 
are addressed ; to scholars who have any knowledge of 
the Greek Testament they will already be familiar as 
t | household words. » 


Trinity College, Dublin. 








THE SMALL BOY IN THREE LIGHTS. 
BY MARY E. BAMFORD. 


1, The small boy as a linguist. ° 

“ What is a miracle?” I asked, observing that word in 
a verse of our Sunday-school lesson on Philip preaching 
8 | at Samaria. 

“It’s something made out of rock,—like the calf, or 
8 | something,” responded one little fellow of about nine, 
who is really quite a thoughtful boy. 

I was in a somewhat confused state of mind at the 
time of this answer, and did ndt perceive from what 
probable source the child could derive such a reply. 
Nor did I become enlightened until, on returning home 


brief. Suffice it to say that the following references, if 
studied, will all show some point of interest: Matthew 
6:1; 28:18; 24: 33; 28: 19 (comp. Acts 14: 21); 
Mark 2: 21; 6:17; 7:4; John 7: 85; Acts 19: 35; 
Colossians 1: 18. In every one of the above mentioned 
instances (as in many others) the Revised Version adopts 
the marginal rendering of our ordinary Bibles. 

The notes to the Acts (of which we have already given 
a few) aré more numerous and interesting, we think, 
than those on any other New Testament book. In the 


and relating the incident to a friend, she suggested that 
my scholar might have mixed the two words “ miracle ” 
and “ mineral.” 

I am not sure but in the small boy’s mind there was 
some haze left yet about the word “ miracle,” when I 
stopped speaking of it. But, supposing I had passed 
that verse by without asking that question, what sense 
would the biblical mention of the “ miracles” done by 
Philip have conveyed to my scholar, if he thought at all 
of it? -Should not a teacher keep a sharp lookout for 








Version” of the Roman Catholic Church. And in like 
manner the variants recorded in Matthew 26: 26; Luke 
10: 22; Hebrews 10:17, and James 2:18, are not of 
sufficient authority to entitle them to displace the ordi- 
nary text. The only one of these of much interest is the 
last, and it probably arose through a misunderstanding 
of the Apostle’s argument. But the note on Acts 18:18 
is very instructive. ‘‘ About the time of forty years 
suffered he their manners in the wilderness,” said St. 
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words that may convey a wrong impression, or no im- 
pression at all, to a little fellow’s mind? Do we kindly 
do our duty toward the small boy as a linguist? 

“ What does ‘repent’ mean?” I asked, during: the 
same session. 

“To tell every one,” was the answer, given in good 
faith. Alas that the repentance of some people does con- 
sist in word rather than in deed! a 

The lesson on Philip and the Ethiopian called forth 
another definition. 

“ What is a desert?” I questioned, and Walter, after 
puzzling a moment, said, “A long brick place.” A reply 
that still causes me wonder. (Walter, moreover, had a 
notion of his own as to the motive of the Ethiopian 
queen’s treasurer in taking the long journey to Jerusa- 
lem. We had previously ascertained in the class that a 
treasurer was one who took care of the queen’s money 
and valuables. On my asking why the treasurer took 
the journey, Walter said, ‘‘ He didn’t want'to take care 
of the money.’’) 

Such a blunder as the confusing of the two words 
“covenant” and “ government” is very excusable, but 
might lead to mistaken ideas if not explained. 

The small boy as a linguist may occasionally startle 
his teacher. There was one rather rough little fellow 
who came irregularly to my class. He was present one 
Sunday when I was reviewing on the events of the life 
of Christ just before the crucifixion. 

** What did they do to Christ?” I questioned. 

And my infrequent scholar—meaning no harm, I 
think—startled me by replying, “They licked him.” 

My first thought was that the statement was not true, 
but 1 remembered just in time that it was. It is indeed 
written of our Lord that he was scourged. 

The small boy as a linguist needs our kindly help. 
Let us not forget it in teaching him. 

2. The small boy as his own commentator on the 
leason. 1 

If,a boy will talk about the lesson, let his teacher 
listen patiently and gladly. It is infinitely better than 
a listless scholar and a too talkative teacher’ Here is 
the substance of what one frank, earnest, nearly nine 
years old, little fellow said to me in the class, speaking 
of God’s being everywhere and seeing everything. 

“If you ran, and climbed up a tree, you couldn’t get 
away from him. He could look right down at you. 
He’d be there before you. And he doesn’t have to run 
to get there. He’s everywhere.” : 

Did I need to teach any more about that point? 

8. The small boy as a prey for the tempter. 

A little fellow nearly nime years old gave me an ac- 
count of one temptation that he met. Ata certain town 
that my small scholar was visiting, a boy took him out 
riding. My boy enjoyed the ride very much, but the 
following is the spbstance of his words about his com- 
panion, as far as I remember them. 

“The boy had 2 whole chunk of tobacco. He told 
me to takea bite. Healmost put itin my mouth. And 
I asked him, ‘Doesn’t it make your breath stink?’ 
And he said, ‘Most folks it does, but it doesn’t mine.’ 
And I said, ‘Oh! it don’t?’ I told him I didn’t chew, 
or smoke, or drink ; I wanted to keep my mouth clean.” 

Do we take pains to know the several special tempta- 
tions of our small boys? Do we so shape our ‘lesson 
teaching as to give help against such*temptations ? 

A sadder story was that of Robby. How short a time 
have we teachers in which to influence these small boys! 
Dare we let one Sunday go by without a personal appeal 
to them, an entreaty to ask Jesus for the new heart 
now? Robby did not tell me much of the temptations 
he had met. One of the things he told me during my 
short acquaintance with him was, “I don’t live with my 
mother.” 

Alas, for these small boys who miss a mother’s godly 
care! I heard Robby’s story from the woman with whom 
the little boy and his sister stayed awhile. Red-haired, un- 
prepossessing looking was Robby, and yet there'was a 
soul in him. He was, I was told, the child of a drink- 
ing father. The mother had a hard time with the four 
children. She worked in a factory. The two older 
children could help her, but the two younger were sup- 
posed to go to school. The little girl, about Robby’s 
age, used to be out of school at half-past two. There 
was no one at home to get her anything to eat, and she 
Would wander around the San Francisco streets. Robby 
would be induced by the laundrymen to play “ hookey” 
from school, and go with them. It was handy, the men 
knew, to have a boy to jump off the cart with parcels. 
Robby would be out till ten or eleven at night, and I 
think the men of the laundry carts used to drink more 
or less. After Robby and his sister came across the 





bay to live, not very far away from the Sanday-school in 
which I was teaching, the woman with whom they 
stayed told me that she at first had been astonished at 
the ignorance of the children. Said the woman, “‘ The 
little girl didn’t even know the Lord’s Prayer!” 

Ah! I fear there were many other religious teachings 
of which -Robby and his sister knew little or nothing. 
I had him some weeks, perhaps two months off and on, 
in the class, and then he went back to the great city that 
holds so many neglected small boys. He did not go, 
however, to the old associations with drinking laundry- 
men, for the boy and his sister were put into an orphan 
asylum. Poor little Robby! Was I faithful enough to 
him? 

Nor are tobacco and thesight of drink the only twotemp- 
tations which the small boys of our classes meet. What 
shall I say of that Sunday when I went to a certain 
school, and was met with the information that one of my 
older boys, who was absent, was engaged that afternoon 
by a circus to distribute posters, his pay to be a nickel? 

One Sunday, in my present class, we were talking of 
the fold and the sheep, and the dangers that might beset 
any lamb that strayed away. A small boy mentioned 
“Swear,” as a boyish temptation. 

“ Did any one ever ask you to swear?” I asked, think- 
ing that probably my little scholar only mentioned the 
temptation from hearsay. But he answered, “ Yes.” 
And when I questioned him, he said, “‘They’ll say the 
word, and they’ll say, ‘Go on, say it! Go on, say it!’” 

But I do not believe that my earnest little nine years’ 
old ever did go on and “‘say it.” I think he promised 
me he never would, May the dear Lord, who cares for 
the small boys, deliver them from temptation, and grant 
wisdom to us their teachers! For how shall we speak 
aright to these tempted young hearts, except he give us 
words to say. 


East Oakland, Cal. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


siieticinblateienicteds 
HOW THE DAISY HELPED. 
BY L. P. M, 


The story that I am going to tell you is about a daisy 
that grew, with her brothers and sisters, in a meadow 





beside a little stream. There were so many daisies 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


that, from alittle distance, the ground looked as if it 
was covered with snow. — at et 

The daisy that we are going to talk about was the 
tiniest one of all, and grew so close to the water that 
sometimes it touched her green leaves, and often, by 
bending over, she could see herself in it. 

They all had very happy times together, nodding and 
bowing in the sunshine all day long, and sometimes 
sending messages to each other by Mr. Breeze when he 
came dancing-along. Every day the bees and the butter- 
flies came to see them, and to tell them what the flowers 
in other meadows and in the woods were doing. 

One day some little children came out to the meadow 
with their mama, and our little daisy heard them talk- 
ing as they passed. A dear little girl, with hair almost 
the color of the daisies’ eyes, was saying, “ Mama, I 
want to do something to make somebody happy, but 
there isn’t anything for a little girl like me todo.” “Oh, 
yes, indeed, there is!” said the mother, in her sweet 
voice. “Every time that you are unselfish, or speak 
kindly and gently, you are making somebody happy, and 
no one in the whole world is too small to do something 
to help some one else.” 

“IT wonder,” thought the little daisy, ‘‘if that means 
me too, But what could a daisy do?” Just then she 
saw something sailing down the brook towards her, and 
what do you supposeit was? A tiny ground-bird’s nest, 
with two baby birds injt. It had been in a little bush, 
and had in some way fallen into the brook. 

“Oh, dear!” said the daisy, “ if somebody doesn’t stop 
that nest, I just know that it will tip over, and then the 
birdies will fall out.” “Reach out and stop it,” said a 
bee that was flying near; “I'll help too.” 

So the daisy began to sway back and forth, back and 
forth, going nearer the water every time. Mr. Breeze 
helped her, and almost before she knew it the nest had 
come near enough, and was caught in her green leaves, 
She leaned back as far as she could, while Mr. Breeze 
pushed very gently, and the bee pulled with all his 
might, and in a minute there was the nest on the bank 
just out of reach of the water. 

Soon the poor frightened little mama-bird: found it, 
and oh, how happy she was to see her babies again! 
The daisy was almost as happy herself, and that night, 
when the breeze came to give her a good-night kiss, she 
whispered, “I could do something, after dll, even if I 
am only a daisy.” , . 








RALLYING THE TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


No phase of the fall “rallying” in the Sunday-school is more important than a renewed zeal in the teachers’- 
meeting, f that -has been so unfortunate as to have lost its numbers or interest during the summer. The im- 
portance of the teachers’-meeting, in schools of all sizes and conditions, ought to need little argument. 

The Rey, William C. Covert, pastor of the Merriam Park Presbyterian Church, St. Paul, Minnesota, in a 
recent “talk” in his state, made this clear analysis of the subject, copies being distributed to the audience : 


TEACHERS’- 


THEIR NECESSITY, INFLUENCE, 
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x 1. The imperative need of 

I. NECESSITY. preparation by reason of 
TWO THINGS MAKE 

TEACHERS’-MEETINGS 

a Nicursstry. 2. The very nature of a teach- 

r 1, Superintendent, 

By giving him‘a chance 

to 7 


ers’-meeting. 


II, INFLUENCE. 


FELT AT THREE POINTS |) 
IN PARTICULAR BY 


2. Teacher, 
By giving him 


3. Scholar, 
By giving him 


, Generally, 
The conduct must be 
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Ill. HOW TO 
CONDUCT THEM. 








MEETINGS: 

AND How TO Conpuct THEM. 

a. The nimble and susceptible minds confronted. 
b. The depth and sweep of the subject taught. 

c. The short time in which to do the work. 

d, The tremendous issues at stake. 


a. It is a council of war 

b. It is a gathering for prayer. 
c. It is a school of the word, 
Know his teachers. 

Outline his policies, 

Make and take suggestions, 
Tell his woes. 


More confidence. 
Better equipment. 
Broader and fresher views. 


The assurance of being well taught. 
A chance for growth in every way. 
Greater interest im teacher and school. 


a. Popular. 


6. Practical. 
¢e. Spiritual. 


” 


a. Let the presiding officer preside. 

b. Avoid irrelevant discussion, 
« business.” 

ce, Throw out non-essentials. 

d, Give good proportion of time and study to methods. 

¢. Have “difficulty ” discussions. 

J. Introduce short methods on cognate themes. 

g- Adopt every means and use every inethod that will make the 
meeting reach its highest mark aud bear its richest fruits, 


“No admission except on 





























































































THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








%. October 15.—Justification by Faith Rom. 5 : 1-11 
4. October 22.—Christian Living.....,.....cccccsccsece: sevevevereseeeeee Rom, 12 : 1-15 
5. October 29.—Absti for the Sake of Others................. 1 Cor, 8: 1-13 
6. November 5.—The Resurrecti 1 Cor. 15 : 12-26 
7. November 12,—The Grace of Liberality......... ......---ssse0e 2 Cor, 8 : 1-12 
8. November 19.—Imitation of Christ. Eph, 4 : 20-82 
9. November 26.—The Christian Home. Col, 3 : 12-25 
20. December 3.—Gratefial Obedience....:..........cee+-cescvesscneeneeees Jas, 1 : 16-27 
* IL December 10.—The Heavenly Inheritance. 1 Peter 1: 1-12 
12. December 17.—The Glorified Saviour. Rev. 1: 920 
13. December 24.—The Birth of Jesus Matt, 2: 1-11 


LESSON HELPS. 


oe 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Fourth Quarter, 1893.] 
1. October 1.—The Power of the Gospel............. Bom, 1: 8-17 
2. October 8.—Redemption in Christ 
































14. December 31.—Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN InstITUTE OF SacreD LITERATURE. 

[(Norz.—An examination upon the material, covered by these les- 
sons will be held in all parts of the world, January 10,1894. A 
specially prepared direction sheet will be sent to all examinees, on 
re@eipt of the examination fee (50 cents), containing: 1. Statement 
of principles underlying Inductive Bible Study. 2. Division of the 
present subject, with a valuable outline. 3. Chronological table 
showing the growth and development of the Church from 30 to 100 
A.D, 4. Valuable suggestions for the use of the note-book. 5. Di- 
rections when, and how, to use the recommended helps. 6, Ques- 
tions upon the first fifteen chapters of Acts, to be used for review. 
Address ‘‘ The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Illinois.’’} 


STUDY XIIL—THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIAN 
CHURCHES. 
I. Awatysis OF MATERIAL, 

1. Salutation and introduction of subject : The gospel Paul 
had preached is the true gospel (1: 1-10). 

2. Proof from personal narration. This gospel came 
directly from God ; (a.) God gave him his gospel (1 : 11-16 a) ; 
(6) his slight connection with the original apostles (1: 16 a-24); 
(c) the apostles approved his teaching (2: 1-10); (d) he 
vindicated it at Antioch (2: 11-21). 

3. Proof from doctrine. This gospel is the only true 
gospel: (a.) Their Christian life came from faith, not law 
(3: 1-5); (6) the law condemns; it is faith that justifies, as 
with Abraham (3 : 6-14); (¢) the promise which belongs to 
faith is older than the law, and not superseded by it 
(3 : 15-18) ; (d.) the work of the law preparatory (3: 19-29) ; 
(e) free manhood, then, only comes in the gospel. Do not 
give up this freedom (4: 1-20); (f) an illustration from the 
law itself of the relation of law and gospel (4 : 21-30). 

4. Exhortation. Application of the freedom of the gospel 
to life: (a.) Hold this freedom (5: 1-12); (6) rememBer- 
ing it is not license to sin (5 : 13-26). 

5. Further exhortations: Be sympathetic and liberal 
(6: 1-10). 

6. Conclusion: Autograph postscript (6 : 11-18). 

Il. Mastery OF MATERIAL. 

1. Read Galatians carefully, following the analysis, and 
modffying it where it needs modification. 2. Make yourself 
so familiar with the modified analysis that you can, without 
help, follow its line of argument. 


IL. Topics ror Srupy. 

1. Date and Occasion of the Episile. (1.) Date disputed. 
Either written from Ephesus (Acts 19: 10), before 1 Corin- 
thians, or from Macedonia or Achaia (Acts 20: 1-3), after 2 
Corinthians. (2.) Occasion: the inroads of Judaizing Chris- 
tians among the Galatian churches, They had accused Paul 
of misrepresenting Christianity, of possessing only a derived 
and imperfect authority, and said that the law must be kept 
by Gentile Christians. (3.) What do the marks of severity 
and urgency in the Epistle (for example, 1 : 6-10; 3:1; 
4: 8-10, etc.), show as to Paul’s conception of the importance 
of the occasion ? 

2. The Subject of the Epistle and its Development, (1.) The 
subject, the gospel that Paul had preached was the true 
gospel. (2.) The Galatians understood that this goxpel had 
been preached as independent of the Jewish law; so the 
subject comes to be the gospel as distinct from the law. (3.) 
Note that this is not discussed as abstract doctrine, but in its 
practical bearings. (4.) Note three divisions, chapters 1 and 2, 
3 and 4,5 and 6. What is the general subject pf each, and 
how does it bear on the main subject? (5.) Where, and to 
to prove what, does Panl use the following classes of argu- 
ments: historical, scriptural, logical, revelation from God, 
the experience of the Galatians? 

3. The Personal History of Paul in the Episile. (1.) Com- 
pare Galatians 1 : 11-15 with Acts 26: 4-11. (2) Compare 
Galatians 1 : 15-23 with Acts 9: 26-30. Note carefully the 
differences. Note the object of the Galatians account: “ My 
gospel was directly from God, not from the apostles.” (3.) 
Compare Galatians 2: 1-10 with Acts 15 : 1-29. What points 
of the account are common, and what does Galatians add? 


you call the Galatians and Acts accounts supplementary, or 
contradictory ? 

4. Paul and the Three“ Pillar Apostles” (2 : 9). (.) From 
Galatians 1 : 18 to 2: 10, what would you infer had been the 
assertions of his opponents as to Paul’s relations to the chief 
apostles? (2.) What does Paul claim has been his relations? 
(3.) Does the passage show disrespect for apostles, or only in- 
dependence of them? - | 

5. The Allegory (4: 21-81). (1.) The story is allegorized 
as the rabbis often treated Bible stories. It may be 
called an illustration of one of their modes of preaching. 
(2.) The rabbis trained their pupils to find the Old Testa- 
ment full of allegories. The only wonder is that Paul uses 
this treatment so sparingly. (3.) From a modern point of 
view, shall we regard this passage as an argument, or as an 
illustration of the argument ? 

III. Summary. 

1. Form a new analysis of the Epistle, retaining in general 
the divisions, but giving new headings of your own. 2. 
Write out a statement in your own words (a) of Paul’s idea 
of the relation of the law and the gospel; (b) of what Paul. 
meant by freedom. 3. Collect the illustrations which Paul 
uses, and show the bearing of each, 4. What is the present 
value of this Epistle, with its discussion of the relation of 
Christianity to Jewish law ? 

VI. REFERENCES. 

Lives of Paul, Conybeare and Howson (Chap. XVIII), 
Farrar (Chaps. XXXV., XXXVI). Dods’s Introduction to 
the New Testament (pp. 109-120). A good commentary, 
particularly valuable for its careful paraphrases, is Stevens's 
(Hartford: StudentPublishing Company). 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON I, OCTOBER 1, 1898. 


PRE-VIEW. 


The progress of the kingdom has been viewed in the 
studies from the Book of Acts. How mightily grew the word 
of the Lord, and how widely it prevailed, were there illus- 
trated. The internal working of that kingdom, ratfer than 
its external manifestation, appears in the lessons now to be 
studied. They illustrate the fact that “ The kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink; but righteousness, and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost.” The pre-view is therefore set forth thus: 


BLESSEDNESS IN THE KINGDOM. 
1. Glorious Salvation. 
2. Gracious Redemption. 
3. Spiritual Development. 
4. Practical Consecration. 
5. Brotherly Helpfulness. 
6. Triumph over Death, 
7. Christlike Generosity. 
8. Christlike Deportment. 
9. Christlikeness in the Home. 
10. Divine Enlightenment. 
11. Divine Enrichment. 
12. Divine Supervision. 
13. Divine Guidance. 





The Power of the Gospel. 
LESSON TEXT. 


am ready to preach the gospel to 
you that are at Rome also. 

16 For lam not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ: for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth ; to the 
Jew first, and also to the Greek. 
17 For therein is the righteous- 
ness of God revealed from faith 
‘to faith : as it is written, The just 





not ashamed of the gospel: 
for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that 
believeth ; to the Jew first, and 


17 also to the Greek. For therein 


is revealed a righteousness of 
God ! by faith unto faith : as it 
is written, But the righteous 
shall live! by faith. 





shall live by faith. 
1Gr. from, 

The American Revisers would substitute ‘ from faith” for ‘‘ by faith" 
and omit the marg. in v. 17. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Blessedness in the Kingdom. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink ; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.—Rom., 14 : 17. 





Lesson Topic: Glorious Salvation. 


1. Arousing Man’s Nobiest Qualities, vs. 8, 9. 
Lesson OUTLINE: {2 Employing Man’s Best Efforts, vs. 10-16. 
3. Exalting God’s Grandest Work, vs.16,17. | 


Goipen Text: J am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: 
for it is the power of God wnto salvation to every one that be_ 
lieveth.—Rom. 1 : 16. 





Datty Home REApINGs: 


M.—Rom. 1: 8-17. The power of the gospel. 
T.—Rom. 1:1-7. Greeting to the Romans, 

W.—Acts 2:1-13. Romans at wey 
T.—Acts 19 : 1-21. Desiring to visit 
F.—Acts 23 :1-11. Desiring to visit Rome. 
$.—Acts 27 : 1-24. Rome shall be reached. 
$.—Acts 28 : 11-31. Paul at Rome, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


s 
I, AROUSING MAN’S NOBLEST QUALITIES, 


L. Gratitude : 
I thank my God through Jesus Christ (8). 
Giving thanks sewage for all things oe. 5 : 20). 
With thanksgiving let your pe vests be made known * 4:6), 
We give thanks to God the Father of our Lord (Col. 1 
il. Philanthropy : 
For you all, that your faith is proclaimed v 
I thank my God always concerning you (1 Cor. 1 
I thank my God upon all my remembrance of rou ran 1:3). 
He that loveth not knoweth not God (1 John 4 
Il. Spirituality : 
God, ... whom I serve in my spirit (9). 
True worehippers shall worship the Father = spirit (John 4 : 23), 
Who worship by the re “y of God (Phil, 3 
God, whom I serve . 
IV. Devoutness : 
Unceasingly I make mention of you, always in my prayers (9), 
goer oa always to pray, and not to faint (Luke 18 : 1). 

out ceasing (1 Thess, 4 : 17). 
Mal ing mention of thee in my prayers (Phil. 4). 


. in @ pure conscience (2 Tim. 1 : 8), 


II. EMPLOYING MAN’S BEST EFFORTS, 
1. Longing for Fellowship : 

Making request. ... For I long to see you (10, 11). 
That I with yon may be comforted in you (Rom, 1 : 12). 


Having these many years a longing to come unto you (Rom. 15 : 
Praying exceedingly that we may A sham face (1 Thess. 3: 10), ™~ 


i. Seeking to Benefit : 

That I may impart unto you some spiritual gift (11). 
Come thou with us, and we will do thee good a. 10 : 29), 
Come unto me... and I will give you rest (Mat : 28). 

I shall come in the fulness of the blessing of Christ (Rom. 15 : 29). 
il. Yearning for Fruit : 

That 1 might have some fruit in you also (13). 

I seek for the fruit that increaseth to your account (Phil. 4 : 17), 
Ye are our glory and pa | (@ Thess, 2 : 20). 

The husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit (Jas. 5 : 7), 


(Rom. 1 : 8-17. 
COMMON VERSION. 

8 First, I thank my God through 
Jesus Christ for you all, that your 
faith is spoken of throughout the 
whole world. 

9 For God is my witness, whom 
I serve with my spirit in the gos- 
pel of his Son, that without ceas- 
ing I make mention of you always 
in my prayers ; 

10 Making request, if by any 
means now at length I might 
have & prosperous journey by the 
will of God to come unto you. 

11 For I long to see you, that I 
may impart unto you some spirit- 
ual gift, to the end ye may be es- 
tablished ; 

12 That js, that I may be com- 
forted together with you by the 
mutual faith both of you and me. 

13 Now I would not have you 
ignorant, brethren, that often- 
times I purposed to come unte 
you, (but was let hitherto,) that I 
might have some fruit among you 
also, even as among other Gén’- 
tiles. 

14 I am debtor both to the 
Greeks, and to the Bar-ba’ri-ans ; 
both to the wise, and to the un- 
wise. 

15 So, as quch as in me is, I 





Note the purpose of this account (see analysis). (4) Will 


10r, because *Gr. in, 


Memory verses: 16, 17.) 











REVISED VERSION. 

8 First, [thank my God through 
Jesus Christ for you all, | that 
your faith is proclaimed 
throughout the whole world. 

9 For God is my witness, whom 
I serve in my spirit in the gos- 
pel of his Son, how unceasingly 

I make mention of you, always 

19 in my prayers making request, 
if by any means now at length 

I may be prospered *by the 
will of God to come unto you. 

11 For I long to see you, that I 
may impart unto you some 
spiritual gift, to the end ye 
12 may be established; that is, 
that I with you may be com- 
forted in you, each of us bythe 
other's faith, both yours and 
13 mine. And I would not have 
you ignorant, brethren, that 
oftentimes I purposed to come 
unto you (and was hindered 
hitherto), that I might have 
some fruit in you also, even as 

14 in the rest of the Gentiles. I 
am debtor both to Greeks and 

to Barbarians, both to the wise 

15 and tothe foolish. So,as much 
as in me is, I am ready to 
preach the gospel to you also 
16 that are in Rome. For I am 


IV. Ready for Work : 


This is the third time I am redd 


1. A Gospel to Glory in: 


I bring you good tidin 
Far be it from me to glory, save 


i. A Gospel of Power : 
It is the power of God (16). 
You, who 
iil. A Gospel of Salvation : 
It is the power . 


Having beard . 
IV. A Gospel! for Alt: : 


V. A Gospel of Righteousness : 


Vi. A Gospel by Faith : 





By grace have ye been saved 


To every one that believeth ; to the Jew, . 
Ho, every one that thirsteth, gome ye to the waters (Isa. 55 : 1). 
Come unto me, all ye that labour (Matt. 11 : 28). 

He that will, let him take the water of life freely (Rev. 22 : 17). 


I am ready: to preach the gospel to you also (15). 
Therefore be ye also ready (Matt. 24 : 44). 


Sp cosse to you Gi Gen. 12: 14). 
Ready unto every good work (Tit. 3 : 1). 


Ill. EXALTING GOD’S GRANDEST WORK. 


I am not ashamed of the gape (16). 
Ashamed of me and of my words, . . . ashamed of him (Mark 8 : 38), 
of great joy (Luke 2 : 10). 


the cross (Gal. 6 : 14). 


Declared to be the Son of God with power (Rom. 1 : 
Unto us — are being saved it is the 
y the power of God are gua: 


4). 
wer of God (1 Cor. 1: 18). 
(1 Pet. 1 : 4, 5). 


- unto salvation (16). 


It is he that shall save his people from their sins (Matt. 1 : 21). 
In none other iz i salvation (Acts 4 : 12) 
. the gospel of your oaivation (Eph. 1 : 13). 


Therein is revealed a righteousness of God (17). 


rm ones of Géd hath been manifested (Rom. 3 : 21). 
4 gore ek . which is through mith in Christ (Heb. 11 : 9). 
te is faithful and@ righteous to forgive us our sins (1 John 1 : 9). 


By faith wnto faith: as it is written (17). 
Whosoever believeth on him should not perish (John 3 : 16). 
It is of faith, that it may pe aocording Suse (Rom. 
through (Epb. 


4: 16). 
2:8). 


. to the Greek (16), 
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Verse 8.—‘'I thank m 


Jy mem he ky (1) To w 


God through Jesus Christ for you all.” 
; (2) Through whom ; (3) For whom; 


Verse 9.—" Whom I I serve in my my epirit | nt - of LA od 
dervice (1) To God ; (2) ‘’brough the gospel ; ith the 

Vv 9, 10.—" Always in my pas king request a i) The 
an of yer : (2) The aang he rod ay smd 


as sought, "you, ia ay par to 
“That I with HEY. a Re a A ig (1) Mu- 


tnak ne needs; (2) Mutual supp 
18.—'* That I might have some fruit in you also.” (1) The 
Pas. ooo of soul fruit; (2) desirableness of soul fruit. 
Verse 14.—‘‘I am a debtor both to Greeks and to Barbarians.” 
ere} Sy wes es a LA ao 2) Its yt (3) Its extent. 
each fy ye you also that are in 
Rome.” ‘(Pa Pere 8 Cok, S Paul's fie] Paul's readiness, 
am not ashamed of the Soop. " (1) The ores 
Be of the 1; a: 2) The Apostle’s estimate of the foe a. 

Verse 17.— erein is revealed a a. vighsnommnens of G God's 
sighs teousness (1) As revealed outside the vei Ny a revealed 
within the gospel.—God’s righteousness (1) herent in himself; 
(2) As commended by law ; (8) As conferred by gospel. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


METAPHORS OF SALVATION, 


A rock (Deut. 82:15; Psa, 95: 1). ' 
A tower (2 Sam. 22 : 51). 

A bulwark (Isa. 26:1; 60:18), 

A well (Isa. 12:3; Jobn 4 : 14). 

A horn (Psa. 18: 2; Luke 1 : 69), 

A helmet (Ira. 59:17; Eph. 6 : 17), 

A shield (2 8am. 22 : 36; Psa. 84 : 9, 11), 
A lamp (Isa. 62:1; Matt. 4:16). 

A cup (Psa. 23 : 5; 116 : 13). 
Chariots (Hab. 3 : 8). 
Garments (2 Chron. 6 : 41; 


Psa. 182 : 16; 149: 4; Rom, 8 : 22). 
Victory (1 Cor. 15 : 57), , 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Tre AND Puace or Writrnc.—At Corinth, before 
the passover of A.D. 58, when Paul started on his last 
journey to Jerusalem (Acts 20 ; 3), 

Conrents or THE Epistix.—Address: Chapters 1 to 7. 
Introductory part: Chapters 1: 8-17 (the lesson). Doo- 
trinal part: Chapters 1 ; 18 to 11 : 36; the gospel, needed 
by all mel, to be received by faith, God’s power unto salva- 
tion, to the Jew first and also to the Greek. : Practical 
part: Chapters 12 to 15: 13; man’s gratitude for this gratui- 
tous salvation, including a special discussion about the weak 
brethren. Conclusion: Chapters 15 : 14 to 16: 27; personal 
explanations, messages, and greetings. 

Tue Appress.—Ancient Jetters began with the name of 
the writer. Here Paul adds 4 description of himself and his 
office, a statement regarding the gospel about Jesus Christ, as 
involving his apostleship to all nations, thus leading to the 
address ‘to the Roman Christians. Thus at the very outset 
he emphasizes the universal scope of the gospel, the thought 
which dominates the Epistle. 

Ovutiime.—The lesson constitutes the introductory part of 
the Epistle, forming a single paragraph (compare Rev, Ver.), 
But verses 8 to 15 give the occasion of the Epistle, while the 
theme is set forth in verses 16 and.17. Beginning, as usual, with 
a thanksgiving for the faith of his readers (v. 8), the Apostle 
solemnly assures them of his remembrance of them at his 
prayers (v. 9), especially of his petition to be permitted to 
come to them (v. 10); his longing to see them results from a 
desire for mutual edification (vs, 11, 12), a desire unfulfilled 
because he has been hindered in his frequent purpose of visit- 
ing them (v. 13); as apostle to the Gentiles, here gards him- 
self as debtor to all classes of men'{v. 14), and he is therefore 
ready to preach at Romie also (¥, 15). His readiness to 
preach shows that he is not ashamed of the gospel ; for it 
comes from God with saving power for every one that be- 
lieveth, the Jew first and also the Gentile. More particularly 

. it is God’s power unto salvation, because in it ig revealed a 
righteousness coming from God, entirely of faith, in accord- 
ance with the Old Testament declaratiqn: 

Historica Serrine.—The circumstances in which Paul 
rote made the thought of the universal aim of the gospel 
the prominent one in his mind. This he treats more didacti- 
éally than in the Epistle to the Galatians. But the Epistle 
is still a letter, not merely a theological treatise. Justifica- 
tion by faith is part of the theme, but more is included. 
Salvation is by faith, hence the universal aim of the gospel. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 8.—The first seven verses of the chapter contain the 
salutation or address of the Epistle, in which, after his usual 
custom in writing to the churches, the Aposile sends his 
greeting of grace and peace to the Roman Christians. The 
ten verses which follow, and which constitute a general in- 
troduction to the letter, furnish the subject of the present 
lesson. These verses begin with the word “first.” This 
word seems to indicate an intention on the writer’s part to 
specify a “ second” point later on in the passage. The word 
“ second,” or “ secondly,” however, does not occur. We may 
believe that the second point is to be found in verse 11, 
where he speaks of his deBire to see and visi, these to whom 
he is writing. This second thought is brought out in a 
subordinate way, after the manner of writers of familiar let- 
ters, and thus the marked division is not given. The two 
thoughts which Paul has in mind are that of grateful recogni- 


long-cherished wish to be with them and strengthen them in 
the spiritual life.—J thank my God: In the relations of the 
soul to God in prayer and thanksgiving, there is always a 
sense of personal union and appropriation which pertains’ to 
the Christian faith. Paul realized this fully. God was the 
Father of all believers, indeed, but he was in a peculiar 


| sense, also, his Father.—Through Jesus Christ: Prayer and 


thanksgiving alike move toward God the Father through 
Jesus, as they are alike offered in his name.—That your faith 
is proclaimed : The reference is to the fact that other Chris- 
tian churches had heard the report of what had occurred at 
Rome. These churches, in different regions eastward of the 
capital city, had learned with joy and gratitude that the gos- 
pel was already accomplishing its own results in the great 
center of the Roman empire. The Apostle uses a strong 
expression—a popular hyperbole—“throughout the whole 
world.” 

Verses 9, 10.—The word “ for”’at the beginning of verse 9, 
introduces the statement justifying Paul’s affirmation respect- 
ing his giving of thanks. If my prayers always make men- 
tion of you, it is natural that I should give thanks when I 
know of such a fact concerning you.— God is my witness: The 
force of the expression is designed to give emphasis to the 
assertion,— Whom I serve in my spirit: “The expression of 
the profoundly vivid feeling of personal experience.”—Jn the 
gospel of his Son: The gospel was the sphere in which Paul's 
service of God was especially manifested. The word “of” 
here is equivalent to “ concerning,”—Paul preached the good 
tidings concerning Jesus Christ.—Alwaye in my prayers: 
These. words belong with the following participial clause, 
The Apostle makes unceasing mention of the Roman Chris- 
tians, and always, when the thought of them occurs, directs 
his request to the end of being permitted to visit them.— 
If by any means now at length: This expression seems to imply 
hope, and yet the possibility of disappointment. It seems 
also to point to the fact alluded to in verse 13, that such dis- 
appointment had befallen him in the past.—I may be pros- 
pered: This rendering of the verb in the original Greek is 
more in accordance with usage than that which is given in 
the Authorized Version, “ might have a prosperous journey.” 
By the will of God: The preposition is properly rendered 
“in” (age the margin), the will of God is regarded as the 
sphere within which alone the prospering is to be secured. 

Verses 11, 12.—The word “for” here gives the reason for 
verse 10; I pray that I may be prospered to the end of com- 
ing to you because I desire earnestly to see you.—That I may 
impart unto you some spiritual gift: As a preacher of the gos- 
pel he hoped that, if he were personally present with them, 
he might be the means of adding to their Christian life some 
gracious gift of the divine Spirit, and this to the end that 
they might be established and confirmed in that life into 
which they had already been introduced, and in the develop- 
ment of which they had already made such gratifying prog- 
ress.— That is: By this explanatory expression introducing 
the twelfth verse, Paul avoids all assumption of superiority, 
and joins himself with his readers in the common benefit 
which he hoped might result from his presence with them. 
—I with you may be comforted in you: The comfort, or en- 
couragement and strengthening, would, as he believed, be 
realized both in them and in himself; but it would have its 
source in them; that is, in the confirmation and further 
establishing of their Christian life.—Zach of us by the other’s 
faith, both yours and mine: This confirmation was a confirma- 
tion in faith—the faith which was‘common both to them and 
himself, and which thus would afford. mutual comfort and 
strength, 

Verse 13.—This verse adds to the statement respecting his 
desires and prayers, which had gone forth constantly to the 
end of visiting them, the further statement that he had often 
had a definite purpose of fulfilling his desire. This purpose, 
however, had been prevented in its accomplishment thus far 
by reason of a divine summons to duties in the gospel service 
elsewhere (see Rom. 15 : 18-22).—That I might have some 
fruit: The development of Christian grace and virtue in the 
Roman Christians is here regarded as fruit of the Apostle’s 
work. This figurative expression is found in many places. 
—Even as in the rest of the Gentiles: Paul would add the re- 
sults of work in Rome to the results of work already accom- 
plished in the regions to the eastward of Rome (see Rom. 
15 : 28, 24). 

Verses 14, 15.—These versed stand in reality in a relation 
of cause or reason to verse 13. The Apostle desired to have 
fruit from labors among the Gentiles because, by reason of 
his apostolic call, he felt under obligation to preach the gos- 
pel everywhere to the Gentile nations, He desired fruit 
among the Romans because they were a part, and even the 
central part, of the Gentiles.—A debtor: That is, in the mat- 
ter of preaching the gospel.—Both to Greek and to Bar- 
barians: The usual division of the nations as marked by the 
Greeks. I am called to be a preacher to the Gentiles, 
whether Greeks or foreigners.—Both to the wise and to the 
foolish: The words “wise” and “ foolish” have reference 
here rather to culture than to wisdom,—both to,those who 
are cultured and to those who are not. My call is to preach 





tion of the well-known faith of the church, and that of his 


to all Gentiles, without distinction of nationality or culture. 


— So, .as much as in me is, I am ready; That is, in accordance 
with my sense of obligation to all Gentiles, J am ready to 
preach to you who are of the capital city of the great empire; 
and I am thus ready because I am not ashamed of what I 
have to preach, 

Verse 16.—The first “for” of this verse gives the reason 
justifying the statement of verse 15; the second “for” gives 
the reason why the Apostle is not ashamed of the gospel.— 
It is the power of God: That is, the gospel is that through 
which the power of God works to the end of the salvation of 
believers.— To every one: We have here the first expression 
of the idea of the Pauline universalism. It is a universalism 
contrasted with Jewish limitations. The gospel is God’s 
power unto salvation, not to Jews alone, but to men of all 
nations and everywhere. This is the universal idea which 
pertains to the Pauline system of teaching. The limitation 
in his system is a limitation to believers: “ Every one that 
believeth.” This distinction is to be borne in mind every- 
where in interpreting Paul’s writings. “All” with Paul 
means Jews and Gentiles alike. The gospel, in this sense, 
was a universal system, applicable to all and designed for-all. 

Verse 17,—The “for” which introduces this verse gives 
the reason justifying’ the statement of verse 16, that the gos- 
pel is the power of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth. It will be seen, accordingly, as we trace the thought 
from verse 8 to this point, that everything is made subordi- 
nate to the statement of that verse, so far as the grammatical 
development of the sentences and clauses is concerned. But 
there can be no question that, when we rise above this gram- 
matical development, we must find in verse 17, or verses 16 
and 17, the main proposition and subject of the Epistle to 
the Romans,—the proposition that justification is by faith, 
It is characteristic of Paul and his epistolary-style thus to 
bring forward leading thoughts in a way of grammatical 
subordination to thoughts of far less significance and impor- 
tance.—A_ righteousness of God: The word “ righteousness’’ is 
used here in what is called the peculiar Pauline sense. It is 
a righteousness which pertains to a man, of which God is the 
author. It has its source for the man in faith, or, according 
to the more strict use of language, the man receives it by 
means of his faith, It is not the ordinary righteousness of 
which men speak,—that is, the righteousness of works, con- 
formity to what one ought to be and do,—but a righteousness 
which comes through faith to men who have failed, by reason 
of sin, of righteousness in the common sense of the word, It 
is, or, at least, begins with, the forgiveness of sins and the 
attendant justification which comes to the man from God 
immediately upon his exercising faith. The ‘verses which 
constitute the matter of the lesson for October 8 (Rom. 
3: 19-26) indicate that the idea which the word suggests is 
“the being declared right” before the divine tribunal, or set 
right so far as the claims of the law are concerned. The 
revelation of this righteousness, which springs in this way 
out-of faith, and comes by means of faith, is made “ to faith:” 
“A righteousness of God apart from the law hath been 
manifested unto all them that believe’ (Rom. 3 : 21, 22). It 
was by the revelation of this righteousness that the power of 
God unto salvation was manifested. The preacher of such a 
righteousness might well speak with all boldness, and be not 
ashamed, whether in the presence of Greeks or foreigners, of 
men who were learned or unlearned, of the dwellers in the 
remote regions or the citizens of Rome itself. 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D, 


Who it was that bronght to Rome the wondrous news 
of the “ kingdom of God,” proclaimed in Judea by Jesus of 
Nazareth, is, and perhaps must ever be} unknown. It is 
possible that the first isolated seeds of the future church may 
have been carried to the imperial city, even during the life- 
time of our Lord, by some pilgrim from Rome to the great 
feasts at Jerugalom. The number of Jews in Rome was very 
g end not a few had been prisoners of war taken thither 
from Palestine, or were their descendants, The habit 
of revisiting Jerusalem at the high festivals of their race 
was inborn with them, and largely gratified (Acts 2:10), It 
is quite possible that some one of these, impressed by the 
words and miracles of Jesus, which he had seen in the Holy 
City, accepted him as the Christ or Messiah, and spread the 
news of his teaching and claims among his fellow-Jews on 
the Tiber. 7 ; 

Some of the three thousand who accepted the new faith 
at the Pentecost may have been from Romé; nor is it im- 
probable that some of the Jerusalem Christians, who were 
scattered to all parts in their efforts to escape from the perse- 
cution raised after the stoning of Stephen, may have wan- 
dered as far as Rome, since we find them at least as far off as 
Phenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch (Acts 11:19). The great 
metropolis offered the safest refuge from the implacable 
fury of the Jewish zealots throughout the empire, so relent- 
jess in their hostility to the Apostle Paul, and no doubt 
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_of the Imperial City, the Christian Jews would instinctively 
organize a Christian synagogue as soon as their numbers 
permitted. 

Hence when Paul, about the year 59, wrote his letter or 
“epistle” to the Roman Christjans, the local church was 
already an elaborately constituted body, with prophets, min- 
isters, teachers, exhorters, and rulers (Rom. 12: 6-8), and 
embraced not only Jews, but former heathen. The decay of the 
old Roman faith had inclined many of its adberents to adopt 
the Jewish monotheism, from*which the transition to Chris- 
tianity was comparatively easy. Especially must this have 
been so in a church which, as the Epistle shows, and as we 
see from such Roman Christians as Aquila and Priscilla, 
must have been essentially at one with Paul as to Christian 
liberty, and free from the revolting narrowness of the stricter 
Jewish disciples. Converted heathen seem, indeed, to have 
formed the majority of the brotherhood, for Paul repeatedly 
speaks of them, in general terms, as Gentiles (Rom. 1 : 6-13; 
11:13). He refers to two households and twenty-six indi- 
viduals in his greetings, and in such a manner as shows his 
personal familiarity with them. 

After a somewhat long introductory salutation, the Apostle 
opens his letter by expressing thanks to God,—as he does in 
all his Epistles except that to the Galatians,—the first to 
Timothy and that to Titus, for the faith in Christ shown by 
the Roman believers, which, he tells them, is proclaimed 
throughall lands. Nor does he utter his thankfulness inde- 
pendently, and of himself, but as the mouthpiece of Jesus 
Christ, who is, as it were, with him, as he expresses it. For, 
says he, I can solemnly affirm, before God, that though cir- 
cumstances have as yet hindered my coming to Rome, I am 
not forgetful of you,—as I, indeed, scarcely could be of 
a church so specially near me as the Apostle to the heathen, 
and so closely associated with me by similarity of views. So 
far from that, I make constant mention of you in my prayers, 
entreating that He whom I serve with my whole soul, in 
preaching the gospel of his Son, would, if possible, open the 
way, agreeably to his will, to come at last to Rome and meet 
you. 

For I eagerly long to see you, that, by the Holy Spirit, I 
may teach, comfort, and animate you,—results, as I say, due 
to the Spirit working through me, that you may be confirmed 
in your faith, That is, that, as you are comforted by me, I 
also may be comforted by you, our mutual faith causing us 
mutual joy. But I should like you to know that I have, once 
and again, determined to visit you, thongh the necessities of 
the regions in which Christ is unknown have hindered me 
hitherto. Yet I am very anxious towome, that I might have 
some fruit among you, as I have been privileged to have 
among other heathen communities. 

For I owe it to all classes of men, whether Greek-speaking 
or of other tongues,—whether, that is, civilized or rude,—to 
preach the gospel to them, my commission as an Apostle 
requiring this of me. Hence, I am eager, if I have by any 
means the opportunity, to preach it to you also who are at 
Rome. For though my experiences in other great cities— 
in Athens, Corinth, and Ephesus, for example—have been 
bitter, and though the preaching of the cross exposes me to 
derision and scoffing, I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ ; for it is the agency by which God sends salvation to 
every one who believes it, waking by it penitence, faith, 
comfort, love, peace, joy, hope, and much else that is heavenly, 
so that it is, as it were, the very power of God for this 
great end. And this it is to men of all races, whether Jew 
or Gentile; though the offer is extended by Him to the Jews 
first. , 

Every one, therefore, who believes in his heart the an- 
nouncement of this good news, and proves his faith in it by 
his life and deeds, will, assuredly, obtain eternal salvation in 
the kingdom of the Messiah. For in the gospel is disclosed 
how God, on account of the death of Christ as an offering for 
sin, accepts as righteous those who receive his offers of salva- 
tion. Thus the declaration of man’s righteousness by God 
comes from this faith in Christ, which has for its object a still 
further growth in faith, and.a life actuated by it in accord- 
ance with the scriptare which says, to paraphrase its words, 
“he who is regarded by God, from his faith in Christ, as 
having the righteousness” required by “God,” will, by that 
faith, be partaker of the eternal life of the kingdom of the 
Messiah (Hab. 2: 4). Thus the gospel is, indeed, the mighti- 
est influence abroad among men, carrying in its bosom that 
transforming power which not only developes all graces in 
every relation of the present life, but implants in the soul a 
principle of immortal.goodness, which will blossom into im- 
mortality in the world to come. 


Bournemouth, England. 





THE POWER OF THE GOSPEL. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The tenderness of a strong man is strong like himeelf. 
Paul begins this great letter by pouring out bis love on the 
Roman Christians, whom he had never seen, and the stream 
is not stinted. As in so many of his Epistles, his first words 
are thankful recognition of the good in the church which he 


} 


addresses, That is no politic flattery for personal ends, but 
the honest praise which affection delights to speak. Of 
course, the Roman church was in a conspicuous position, and 
its character well known throughout the empire, so that there 
is no exaggeration in the statement that their faith was 
known “ throughout the world,” if that word is understood as 
here meaning the imperial dominions, 

Paul is thankful to his God for their faith, because he feels 
that it is,in some measure, an answer to his prayers for 
them. That is the best service which love can do its objects, 
to pray for the increase of their trust in God. That is a 
wonderful power which prayer has to-day as of old, and 
when offered by us as truly as when presented by an apostle, 
to help our dear ones to deeper Christian life. 

One petition never left out in Paul’s prayers for them was 
that he might be led to them. He longed to see them, as 
affection always does. He made his longing a prayer, as 
affection often forgets to do. He submitted his will to God’s, 
and curbed his longing till God opened the way. How little 
he knew the way which was at last to be opened! 

The beautiful modesty of the dauntless Apostle is conspicu- 
ous in his modification of the purpose of his coming, as first 
stated in verse 11, which represents him as bestowing and the 
Romans as receiving and being established in faith, to that in 
verse 12, which contemplates reciprocal giving and receiving 
of eomfort and encouragement. In the relations of Christian 
teachers and taught, there is no one-sided exclusive imparta- 
tion. Scholars teach their teachers; a true preacher gets 
from his audience as much as he gives them. An Apostle 
draws encouragement from his brethren’s faith. The lowliest 
may help the highest. One Being only gives, and receives 
nothing. 

A truly apostolic ambition had drawn Paul’s wishes and 
efforts to accomplishing a visit to Rome. The greatness of 
the city exercised an attractite influence over him. His 
habit was to direct his work to great centers; and he felt as 
if something was wanting, till he had been able to protlaim 
Christ in the Imperial City. A blow struck at the head would 
be felt in all corners of the empire. If there was danger, that 
mattered nothing; perhaps the peril was an attraction, At 
all events, he felt that, in some sense, the goal of his evan- 
gelistic activity was Rome. He knew his own weakness, 
when measured ‘against the tremendous forces cofcentrated 
in the city, as he confesses by that pathetic “as much as in 
me is.” But he knew too the power of the word which he 
had to preach, and that made him eager to prove its efficiency 
even in the city of the Caesars. 

The great verses in the end of this lesson (vs, 14-16) set 
forth the evangelistic obligations which pressed on Paul and 
which press on us; his grand confidence in the gospel, and 
the characteristics of the gospel which produced that confi- 
dence. We may note these in order. Paul felt himself 
debtor to all mankind, for “ Greeks and Barbarians” includes 
the race. Why was he thus a debtor? Because he was an 
apostle ? or because he wasa Christian and aman? Certainly 
the latter. All beneficence is simple discharge of obligation. 
Kindness and liberality are bare justice. But that universal 
obligation to impart is raised into new sanctity by the posses- 
sion of the gospel. Christians are debtors to mankind, by 
their possession of a common humanity, and by their steward- 
ship of the universal gospel. Christendom is indebted to 
heathendom, by benefits received and by injuries inflicted. 
Missionary work is only the discharge of an obligation. Nd 
Christian can honestly neglect to take his share in it. But, if 
so, what a wretched dividend on our debts many of us offer 
to our creditor ! 

In discharge of this universal obligation, the Apostle was 
eager to open his mouth for Christ amidst the glories of 
Rome. There was much there to abash an obscure provin- 
cial. A Booddhist bonze in London or Washington would be 
looked at much as Paul by the patricians and people of 
Rome. But he had found that his message had conquered in 
so many strange lands and peoples that experience had 
given him confidence in its power. “The mountain of the 
Lord’s house” had been proyed by him to be higher than 
the top of Mars’ Hill, and he knew it to be raised above the 
seven hills of the great city. For successful preaching of the 
gospel, whether to old or young, the prime requisite is un- 
bounded confidence in its power. Faltering lips never win 
men to a faintly held faith. If we are sure that Christ’s 
word will conquer, we shall be likely to see its victories, 

Paul’s ground of not being ashamed of the gospel, even 
when it was measured against Rome, was his conviction that 
it was “ the power of God.” That word “ power” is singularly 
appropriate here, for power was as much the characteristic of 
Rome as wisdom was of Greece. But how feeble its force, 
which consisted in legions and spears, was, compared with 
the “power of God” in that word which weaponless, and 
bare of every material help, could conquer hearts and domi- 
nate wills. Rome’s power was used for selfish ends, and forthe 
destruction of nationalities. Its path was marked by devas- 
tation. The throne of the Cesars was planted deep in blood. 
But the gospel showed power used for its noblest end. It 





was “the power of God unto salvation,” not only of men’s 
souls, but of their bodies and social condition too. Rome 


had bound the nations into unity, and her eagles flew far; 
but the dove of God had a wider flight, and this gospel was 
for the world. Here was power in its widest sweep. It was 
for salvation-unto every one. 

But yet that universality had conditions attached. If God 
could save every one, no matter what his attitude towards 
him, no doubt he would do so, But the very nature of the 
case makes such universality impossible. If the power to 
salvation is a word, it can only exert its power where it is 
received. An unbelieved gospel cannot save, and nothing 
but the gospel can save. Therefore the universality is con- 
ditioned ; and therefore, too, is the obligation to preach the 
gospel so solemn, and the desire of every true recipient of it 
to impart it to others so deep. 

The gospel derives its power for salvation from the fact 
that it is a revelation of the righteousness of God (v. 17), 
This is Paul's ultimate reason for glorying in it, and for being 
eager to preach it everywhere, “The [ora] righteousness 
of God” cannot mean here, as in Romans 8: 5, 26, God’s 
attribute; but, asin Philippians 3: 9 and Romans 10 : 3, man’s 
moral condition. The great message of the gospel is, that 
such a moral condition may be attained by us as a gift from 
God, bestowed on condition of our faith. To make that most 
blessed fact clear, demanded a divine “unveiling.” The 
world had been trying to work out righteousness by effort, 
In the gospel, God has drawn back a curtain, and disclosed 
the light of this great truth, that he gives righteousness to 
the man who puts his trust in Jesus Christ. 

By virtue of that revelation of the divine way of obtaining 
righteousness, the gospel is the power of God unto salvation; 
for not even God could*save an unrighteous man. God himself 
has to adopt a method, and to carry on a process, in order to 
reach the loving purpose of his heart. He could makea 
world by simple volition; he cannot redeem it so, There- 
fore he reaches his end of saving men by giving them right- 
eousness. But that gift is not arbitrarily bestowed, but is 
given on condition of faith ; and faith requires a gospel, and 
a person of whom the gospel is the record, in order to its 
exercise. For all which reasons Paul glorified in the gospel, 
and was inflamed with desire to proclaim it everywhere, 
If we have his confidence ini its power, we shall share his 
zeal, 

That gospel of righteousness by faith is revealed “for” or 
“unto faith.” The design of God’s revelation of it is to 
evoke our faith. We counterwork his purposes, if we listen 
ta his message and turn uffbelievingly from it. Whatever 
else the gospel may do for us, if it does not lead us to humble 
confidence in him whom it reveals, it has failed of its errand 
and we are guilty of having misused God’s greatest gift. 

The quotation from Habakkuk is not meant as proof of the 
Apostle’s statement, but points to the ancient saying as con- 
taining the same principle which he has been laying downs 
Habakkuk apparently meant only physical life; but the 
point is that he had been led to see that faith or reliance on 
the divine word was the condition of righteousness’ and of 
life; and Paul claims him as teaching substantially the same 
doctrine as he was laying down. There has never been but 
one way to God, and that has always been the way of faith, 
The law required righteousness, that conscience might be 
quickened to a sense of unrighteousness ; and the saints of 
old drew their righteousness from the samé source as had 
been laid bare to our eyes by the gospel. Life and righteous- 
ness always have come through faith. Of old, the faith had 
a veiled promise to clasp; to-day, it has an unveiled Christ, 
The firmness of the grasp should correspond with the clear- 
ness of the revelation. . 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


“ Having received light, give,”—was the motto of the Greek 
torch-races. ’ 

The main point of this lesson seems to be in verse 14. We 
owe to the world what we have received, Of course, weare 
to enjoy power, wealth, intelligence, salvation, ourselves, but 
not keep it to ourselves; give it to Greek, barbarian, wise and 
unwise. It does not allow the unprotitable servant to keep 
the one talent he had buried. It was only for use he had it. 
It does not allow Jenner to keep secret what will save whole 
cities from the small-pox, nor happy Christians what will 
save the world from sin. Any one who proposes to keep it 
has lost it already. There is no more right to make the 
power of God unto salvation private property, than to make 
the power of steam or electricity private property. 
But we do not feel obligation to spread the knowledge of 
steam. Doubtless! And for two reasons. It is not so 
absolutely necessary to the rude races as is the gospel ; and, 
second, we were not put in trust with that gospel. We did 
not discover it. Had any of us discovered the power of 
steam, we should have been inspired with a zeal to make it 
known. Inventors often go through a real martyrdom to get 
their inventions to the world; and not for their own profit, 
either. 





We have discovered the power of the gospel. It is neces 
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sary to the world, The young convert’s first impulse is to 
tell it to some one, That impulse should never cease, and 
never will if constantly exercised, 

Paul’s impulse fully possessed him, “as much.as in me is,” 
and it reached to all the world, barbarians and unwise. Was 
it because he had more religion—enough to go all round? 
It certainty embodied the sentiment of Christ. Paul’s re- 
ligion must have been the real article, and plenty of it. 

University Park, Colo. ™ 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


I thank my God through Jesus Ohrist for you all, that your 
faith is proclaimed throughout the whole world (y¥. 8). It is 
natural for us to be glad and grateful when we are praised by 
others; but it is not always that we thank God gratefully 
when other people are praised. Yet when we love others 
unselfishly, when they are dear to our hearts as our own 
selves, we do have joy in their good repute, and we are grate- 
ful that they are deemed worthy of praise. A daughter's 
heart swells with thankfulness when she hears her father 
praised in public. A mother is ready to thank God when 
the praises of her loved son are on all tips. Nothing cau 
please a true man more than to know that the woman he 
loves and honors is honored and loved by all who know of her. 
And atrue friend would rather hear praises of his friend 
than praises of himself. He who truly loves Christ rejoices 
above all when praises of Christ are in all hearts and on all 
lips; and he thanks God at every proof of devotion to Christ 
by the followers of Christ. Those whom we love in Christ 
are dear to us because they are dear to Christ ; and the praise 
of them by others is recognized by us as a token of the power 
of our Best Friend in the hearts of others. 

Unceasingly I make mention of you always in my prayers 
(v.9). It not only shows our love for another when we bear 
him always in our prayers, but it confirms and strengthens 
our love for him. We cannot be unloving or indifferent 
toward one whom we carry in our heart and thought when- 
ever we kneel before God in confession and supplication and 
praise. Even though we have seen large faults in him, and 
have counted him blameworthy, and have felt ourselves 
estranged from him for the time beirig, we cannot think of 
the darker side of his character and ways, as wé ask his 
Saviour and our Saviour to grant him a blessing, according 
to his need and to that Saviour’s*love; and inevitably we are 
drawn the closer to him as we bring ourselves closer to God 
in our prayers in his behalf. It is good for us, and it is good 
for those for whom we pray, that there are those of whom we 
make mention always in our’ prayers. 

I long to see you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual 
gift (v.11). Itis the spirit of true friendship which makes 
one more desirous of serving a friend than of being served 
by afriend. We are more likely to enjoy the thought of 
seeing a friend because of what we shall gain by the visit, 
than because of what we may hope that our friepd will gain. 
The question with us ought not to be, “Shall I have a 
pleasant time if I call on my friend?” but rather, “ Will my 
friend be likely to welcome a call from me, and is it probable 
that I shall be able to help my friend in some way by my 
presence and words?” Life is too precious to be given to 
pleasure-seeking, or to personal gain. Unless we can pro- 
mote a friend’s welfare by our friendship, we are not as good 
friends as we might be; and if we can promote a friend’s 
spiritual welfare, we are using a friendship to best advantage. 

That I with you may be comforted in you, each of us by the 
other's faith, both yours and mine (v.12), If we are seeking 
our own gain in a friendship, we may fail to get or to give 
by the effort; but if we succeed in helping a friend, both our 
friend and ourselves are helped. In this way it is that it is 
more blessed and more gainful to give than to receive; for 
the joy and the profit which come through giving are greater 
tan any which can come through receiving. The surest 
way of helping yourself is by helping some one else: then 
‘two are helped, each by the other, both him and you. 

T am not ashamed of the gospel (v.16). It would seem as if 
every one could say this. Why should a man be ashamed of 
the good news of salvation by Christ? Why should nat he 
who has accepted this salvation be prompt to tell of it to 
others, and to be known as living in enjoyment of its benefits? 
Yet, as a matter of fact, many are ashamed to accept salva- 
tion as a gift, while they. would be glad to win heaven by 
their good deeds; and many who claim to have accepted it 
are ashamed to make known its joys by their words and their 
ways. Are you not ashamed of the gospel? What evidence 
of this fact do you give to others? 

The righteous shall live by faith (v.17). Why shouldn’t the 
righteous live by their own righteousness? Many a man 
seems to live by his claim that he tries to do as well as he 
knows how. He doesn’t seem to feel any need of faith. He 
walks by sight, and pretty poor sight at that. But here we 
find that the righteous, the right-minded, the rightly inclined, 
lives by faith, not trusting to his well-doing nor to his good 


aa pees, but putting his trust in One who is able to save 
‘’ Sein whe commis himecl to hima restally Who has 


the right view of this thing,—the average man as we see and 
hear him, or the man of whom it is thus written? 
Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The writer: Paul, the greatest of the apostles. 

The city: Rome, the greatest of cities. 

The letter: Paul's longest letter. 

The theme: The gospel, the greatest of themes. 

Let the teacher take up the city and the theme, and dwell 
on them. 

1, The city. To the world of that day, Rome-was of much 
more importance than London is to the world of to-day; for 
we have now other royal cities, like Paris, Vienna, Berlin, 
while there was no city in those days that could for a mo- 
ment compare with Rome. All roads led to Rome, and in 
that city the laws were made for the whole of the civilized 
world. It was a city full of temples to gods many and lords 
many, and was the center of all the wealth and culture of 
that day. To be a dweller in Rome, was a thing much cov- 
eted, and not to have seen Rome was a thing to be deplored. 

And to whom, in Rome, was the Apostle writing? Was 
he writing to the emperor? No. Tothesenate? No. To 
the cultured and educated in that city? No. Strange to 
say, he was writing to obscure people, about whom “society” 
in Rome cared nothing. These people were despised by all 
classes among whom they dwelt, who thought that they were 
not wise, nor mighty, nor noble, but foolish, and weak, and 
base. They had no place of worship that could for one mo- 
ment compare with the pagan temples that surrounded them 
on every hand. They had no men of influence,.to whom 
they could point as samples of disciples. They were simply 
nobody and nothing in the éyes of the great world in the 
midst of which they dwelt. The Salvation Army in its be- 
ginnihgs was not more laughed at and despised in London 
than were these early Christians in Rome. Yet to them the 
greatest of the apostles writes the longest of his letters, on 
the greatest of themes which the human mind can dwell upon. 

2. The theme. What was that? It was a new theme in 
those days, though in our times it has become a very old 
one. It was the theme of salvation. He called it “the gos- 
pel.” “This means “good news,” And it was good, because 
it came to those who needed it, and who without it were lost 
forever. Is it not rather strange, then, that Paul feels 
impelled to say to those to whom he is writing that he is 
not ashamed of this gospel? No, because the vast majority 
of men living in those days thought that he ought to be 
ashamed of preaching such a gospel. The religion, the cul- 
ture, the philosophy, of the whole world, was against this 
new and despised religion. 

(1.) The Jew despised it. For he said that it departed from 
the teachings of Moses and the prophets. He said that the 
leader was an uneducated man of the people, and that he 
hailed from the wretched town of Nazareth, and that he was 
a Samaritan, and had a devil. So the Jew had persecuted, 
and at last had crucified, this “leader” of the new sect. It 
seemed to the orthodox Jew a shameful thing to believe that 
the Messiah could suffer on the cross at the hands of Romans, 
and they were offended at him and his followers. 

(2.) The Greek despised it, The new religion did not at all 
‘agree with the philosophy that he had been tarfght by Plato 
and other philosophers. He did not believe in any resurrec- 
tion from the dead, and any religion that did, seemed to him 
simply childish. He smiled contemptuously at any such 
goepel, 

(3.) The Roman despised it. It had no temples, no priests, 
no altars, no nothing that could make it dignified and worthy 
of his attention. Besides, it antagonized the religion that he 
had received from his fathers, and said that those were no 
gods whom he had* been taught to revere. It numbered 
among its adherents no noble men, no philosophers, no wise 
men, but was adopted by the poor, the slave, the outcast. 
Therefore he could not think well of it, and merely looked 
haughtily down upon its professors. 

There was danger that the feeble flock of believers in Rome 
would become discouraged, and think that a religion that 
everybody despised was really despicable. This is why the 
Apostle wrote to them as he did, and assured them that he 
was not ashamed of this gospel. And, to show them why he 
was not ashamed, he told them that this despised thing was, 
after all, the power of God, and that therefore they need 
not be in any way daunted by the scorn of men. Through 
it salvation from sin would come; and not only salvation in 
the world to come, but every needed blessing in this world. 
All who accepted it would by it be raised to a higher plane 
of living, and would be blessed in things temporal as well as 
in things spiritual. 

Eighteen centuries have passed since Paul penned these 
lines, and we can now judge of the truth of his words, In 
the first place, all the proud idolatry of those days has gone 
down, The temples that had the statues of the gods in them 
now are (many of them) used as Christian churches, Among 
all the nations of the earth to-day, not the idolatrous, but the 





Christian ones, are the mightiest, Not China, but England, 
not Turkey, but Germany, not Mexico, but the United States, ~ 
are the powerful nations. In any conflict, probably these 
three Christian nations would be more than a match for all 
the rest of the world put together. But these three nations 
are only partially Christian. There is much in them that 
goes flat in the face of the gospel. If, then, a partial accept- 
ance of the principles of Christianity has conduced to make 
them so powerful, what would they not be if they accepted 
and carried out fully the truthsthat Paul proclaimed! If we 
were to heed the Apostle’s injunctions, we should have no 
liquor traffic, and so should save $900,000,000 a year. Yes, 
godliness is truly profitable to all things, and the gospel of 
which Paul was not ashamed is one of which we in later days 
need not be ashamed. Its acceptance is the true hope of the 
world; for without it the world will perish, but with it the 
world may enjoy such prosperity as it never has dreamed of. 
In the same way let the teacher draw out the fact that this 
gospel is the power of God to the renewing of the life of the 
individual. We have not space in which to dwell upon this, 
but it is very profitable to show the scholar how the godly in 
the long run do prosper better than the ungodly. In fact, 
when we look at all sides of this question, we see that there 
is not anything in this world of which we should be as proud 
as of this very gospel, which men have so wrongly despised. 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


“Is there anything in the Book of Romans to teach a 
child?” So asks one who believes that for primary and 
intermediate department only narratives lessons should be 
used, and generally those from the Gospels and the Book of 
Acts. The lessons in Romans are difficult, and learned com- 
mentators call the book profound and sublime,—that the 
Epistle to the Romans “has been usually deemed the most 
difficult of interpretation of any part of the New Testament.” 
But the book contains plain doctrines and the sure foundation 
for intelligent faith. While the teacher would not talk of 
doctrine, it may be taught, and the scholar receive truth by 
which he may be “rooted and grounded” in faith, and the 
mind preoccupied with gospel truth before the time for as- 
sailing temptations of doubt. If so, shall we deny the chil- 
dren the gospel to be-found in the Book of Romans? 

The Words of Paul.—What were some of the things which 
Paul did that we reviewed in our last week’s lesson? To-day 
we have a few verses and a golden text from a letter Paul 
wrote to the Christians in Rome. He had then never been 
to Rome, but he knew there were many in that great city 
who loved Jesus Christ. In the beginning of his letter he 
called himself a “servant of Jesus Christ.” Then he told 
them he thanked God that their faith was spoken of through 
the whole world? What did that mean? Rome was such a 
splendid city, so rich and grand, that it seemed the very cen- 
ter of the world, and was famed in all other countries. Many 
travelers came and went, and the Christians would be known 
and talked of,—how they lived, if they were good and honest 
in all they did, and how they worshiped the God in whom 
they beiieved. 

The Prayers of Paul.—From Paul's letters and his life we 
know that he was a praying man. Could he ever have been 
so wise, so brave and kind, if he had not prayed for strength 
and help? What is the only way you can do right, or keep 
from getting into wrong? Paul gave thanks in his prayers, 
Do you? He was glad to know that even in the household 
of the emperor there were Christians, and he prayed for them 
and all who believed in Christ, not once, but very often, 
asking God to bless them. He wrote “I long to see you,” 
and he asked God to give him a prosperous journey, that he 
might gq to them. Did God answer Paul’s prayer, and 
let him go to Rome? How did he go? Who sent him to 
Home “Did he have a prosperous journey? Did Paul want 
to goto the grandest city in the world to see the fine build- 
ings, the emperor’s troops parade, or the marble palaces? 
Did he want to see Rome as people now want to see Chicago 
and the World’s Fair? This letter gives us the thoughts 
and wishes of Paul’s heart, though sometimes he asked an- 
other person to write the wordsas he spokethem. Don’t you 
sometimes write letters that way, even if your mother holds 
the pen? Paul wrote why he wanted to go to Rome; he 
hoped to do them good ; he prayed for them, ahd he wanted 
to preach to them. 

The Gospel.—That was what Paul said he was ready to do, 
—to preach the gospel. What is the gospel? The word 
means good news, glad news. The first gospel message was 
one shining night, when an angel said, “I bring you good 
tidings of great joy.” What did he say of Christ the Lord? 
What did the host of angels sing? Who heard? Where 
did the shepherds*go? What did they find? The coming 
of Jesus Christ to save the world was the gospel that the dis- 
ciples preached, and Paul preached in so many places, and 
was ready to preach in Rome. 

The Power of God,—Who “so loved the world that he gave 
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his only Son”? It was God’s plan to save the world. None 
but God could have made such a plan, or carried it out; 
none but Christ bis Son could have fulfilled the purpose of 
God the Father to save the world. 

Believe the Gospel.—To be saved by Jesus Christ we must 

believe the good news. A lady and her husband were on a 
sinking ship in mid ocean, ina fearful storm. He put ona 
life preserver, and handed one to her to puton, “Oh,” she 
cried, “it’s no use! I don’t believe it will hold me up.” 
While he tried to prove to her that she would be drowned 
without it, the great waves dashed over them both. The 
wrecked ship turned, then went under the water, and the 
woman sank out of sight. Do you see how she might have 
been saved if she had been willing to believe? So we must 
not refuse to believe the good news which tells that Christ 
will save all who believe in him. Jesus himself said, when 
on the earth, “ He that believeth on me hath everlasting life.” 
Not Ashamed of the Gospel—When Paul lived, the cross 
was a sign of shame. Robbers and murderers were put to 
death on the cross; and when the gospel of Jesus was preached, 
that Jesus, who was crucified and dead, had risen from the 
grave, and in heaven, with God the father, could forgive sin, 
men laughed and mocked. It was a brave man who dared 
to say he was not ashamed; and when Paul had been beaten 
and scourged, stoned, and in prison, for preaching of Christ 
and his salvation, yet he said he gloried in nothing “save in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Even when he wrote of 
his glorying, he added, “for I bear in my body the marks of 
' the Lord Jesus.” What were those marks? They were like 
the nail-marks in the hands and feet of Jesus, made by the 
hatred of enemies he died to save. What marks did Paul 
bear in his body? He said he had stripes above measure. 
The law did not allow an officer to give quite forty lashes of 
the scourge, jest the prisoner should die; but Paul wrote to 
the Christians in Corinth that five times he had forty stripes 
less one. How many blows did that mean? Three times he 
was beaten with rods, and once he was stoned,—marked and 
wounded for Christ’s sake. Was he ashamed of it? What 
did he say in our golden text? Are any children now 
ashamed to be thought Christians,—afraid of being laughed 
at if they say in actions, if not in words, “I am trying to 
please Jesus’’ ? 

Spreading the Gospel.—Paul gave his time and labor, his 
strength and his life, to spread the good news. He carried 
it across seas and mountains, from one city to another; he 
talked of it in the streets, in prison, anywhere that any would 
hear; he wrote of the gospel and salvation in every letter. 
How can we now spread the good news? Will you try to 
pray that you may have every day some way of helping some 
one else to think about the gospel of Christ? 


Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
? BY JULIA E. PECK. 


Last Sunday we talked of the ways of teaching people 
about Christ, and we felt that God wanted us to begin at 
once to get ready to help in this work. You may tell me if 
you. have been thinking all the week about this lesson, and 
tell me in how many ways you have tried to get ready. 

(Turn their thoughts more towards the necessity of pre- 
paration than towards the work required of Christians already 
equipped for service,—a point to which they have aot yet 
attained in their short experience.) 

To-day we will talk about some of the reasons why we 
should learn of Christ, and why we should help others to 
know about him. 

(Try to explain how the knowledge of the gospel of Christ 
transforms a life. The children will hardly understand this 
point unless fully illustrated with Bible stories and others. 
Teil the story of how the character of Peter was changed, 
and a few words of all the good that was done to some Old 
Testament characters by their hope and expectation of the 
coming of Christ.) 

I will tell you the story of the way Paul learned his lessen 
about Christ, and of the great change it made throughout all 
his life. 

(Here relate the story of Saul’s conversion, with a slight 
emphasis on the miracle, and great emphasis on the change 
it wrought. Let the children understand the difference that 
this conversion would make in the lives of those Christians 
whom he first sought to persecute, and afterwards gave his 
whole life to save. Give a little talk about the attitude of 
other people—do not say Jews—towards the Christians of 
that day. Show that Paul’s conversion was a great joy and 
power to him, not so much because it was the salvation of 
his own soul as because it was a means of usefulness to 
others.) 

The people of those days did not have many ways of learn- 
ing about Christ ; but God has wonderful ways of teaching at 
all times, as you have seen by this story. None of us have 
ever seen this dazzling light, or heard this voice; but the 
same light and the same voice God sends to us in otherd 
forms. When God is teaching us, the lesson is the same 
whether he uses a light and a voice or books and teachers, 






(Explain that all these instruments are from the same divine 
source.) | 

If I should ask you what kind of a change the knowledge 
of Christ makes in people’s lives, you would probably reply, 
“It makes them try to get ready for heaven.” 

If I should ask you where heaven is, you would say, “ Up 
in the sky.” + But there isa Bible verse which says, “The 
kingdom of heaven is within you.” (Teach and explain this 
verse.) 

How many of you like to have beautiful things given you? 
How many of you like to have beautiful things made for 
you? How many like to have dome one else do all your hard 
disagreeable work? 

(Get the children’s idea of what heaven on earth would 
mean to them.) 

Is this the happiest way to live, to have everybody give us 
beautiful things, and do our hard work for us? Is this the 
way to have the kingdom of heaven within you? 

Not quite the way; something is wanting. Yes, a great 
deal is wanting if we try to gain for ourselves a heaven of 
that kind. After a while we should find that we could not 
be happy in it. Can you tell me the reason? 

How many of you have ever made something, all by your- 
selves, without help, on purpose to give away to a friend? 
You may tell me about these things. 

(Let the ehildren speak freely here, as they feel deeply the 
joys of creating and giving. Contrast the joy of receiving 
with the greater joy of giving. After a talk about making a 
heaven around us in the home, through the power of the 
gospel, let the children develop the idea of voluntarily ex- 
tending this kingdom to other homes. Teach the golden 
text, emphasizing “to every one that believeth,”) 

Last Sunday. we spoke of strange people, far away, who 
had never heard of Christ. To-day I want to tell you how 
their unhappy lives are changed into happy ones by the 
story of Jesus Christ. 

(Be prepared to relate stories about the lives of little 
‘children in India, touching on their physical and moral 
degradation. Describe their home lives, and the changes 
wrought by mission work among them. Stories and pictures 
of mission work in India can be found in back numbers of The 
Missionary Herald, and Life and Light. Note particularly 
Dr. Root’s letters. In illustrating the extension of the gospel, 
a globe is better than a map, if the children can be made to 
understand it. Allow them to trace with their fingers the 
line of the ship’s course across the water to India, explaining 
that this ship carries Bibles and teachers to the little children. 
In order that they may get an idea of time and space rela- 
tions, care must be taken to explain great distances. Many 
children in a large class do not understand the globe at all, 
for they think they live on the inside, and travel from center 
to circumference. The closing thought might be the joy of 
spreading this good tidings, and the greater joy of self-sacrifice 
for Christ. Teach that the impulse to save and help comes 
through the power of the gospel.) 


Northampton, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST 
‘ 18 


FAITH. 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
POWER. 


I AM NOT ASHAMED OF THE GOSPEL. 











THE POWER OF THE GOSPEL 
SHOWN IN ‘5 


PAUL'S Prrzoses 
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REACHING. 





“Ig NOT THIS HE THAT... MADE HAVOCK?” 








HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


** Jesus, and shall it ever be?” 

“ I’m not ashamed to own my Lord.” 
“ Awake, my soul, in joyful lays.” 

“ Mighty to save,” 

“ Jesus saves,” 

“ Oh for a faith that will not shrink.” 
“ Just as I am.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8. 


“ THrovuGHout THE WHOLE WorLD.”—This is a common 
form of speech in all Semitic languages, and cannot be in- 
terpreted, with Occidental precision of language, to mean the 





whole globe. In all ancient writers we find “the whole 


world” (koemos) used continually, with a very limited sig- 
nification, When classical authors apeak of the whole world, ~ 
the very most they mean is the whole world as known to the 
ancients, When they speak of the whole heaven, they mean 
the whole visible canopy or expanse of sky. When they 
speak of the whole earth, they often imply very limited 
portions indeed of its surface, This is true of the [atin 
writers, and is most familiar in Virgil and Horace. Much 
more exaggerated is the metaphorical idiom in which all 
Eastern peoples love to express themselyes, Therefore, when 
we read in the description of the flood, “all the high hills 
under the whole heaven;” or, of the seven years’ famine in 
Egypt, “all countries came into Egypt to buy corn;” or 
Obadiah’s emphatic declaration to Elijah, “There is no 
nation or kingdom whither my lord hath not sent to seek 
thee;” or King Darius’s writing to “ all people, nations, and 
languages that dwell in all the earth,”—we are simply read- 
ing Oriental expressions, which were not intended to, and 
could not, mislead Oriental readers, Of the same character 
is Paul’s expression in this passage. It is simply an idiom, 
as we might say “universally spoken of.” 
“ GREEKS AND BARBARIANS.”—It may be asked in which 
class Paul means to place the Romans. Doubtless along with 
the Greeks, as he would also place Jews and Greeks among 
the “ wise?’ It is interesting to note how, as history moved 
onward, the meaning of the word “ Barbarian” was modified. 
In this passage Paul uses the term as including all who.did 
not speak Greek. But in the early times of Homer, when 
the Greeks and the inhabitants of the coasts of Asia Minor 
probably spoke a common language, the word barbar was 
applied to the Carians and the ruder tribes whose pronuncia- 
tion was harsh, and whose patois was ungrammatical, Some 
centuries later, Thucydides extends the use of the term to all 
the nations who were strangers to the language and manners 
of the Greeks. So, in the earlier Latin literature, we find 
the’ Romans applying the terms to themselves as ignorant of — 
Greek, But gradually they came to look on the appellation 
as dishonorable, and included all Latin-speaking peoples with 
the Greeks, applying the word “ Barbarian” only to the 
savage or hostile tribes beyond the limits of the empire. But 
Paul uses the expression in the primitive sense when he says, 
“If I know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be to him 
that speaketh a barbarian” (1 Cor, 14:11); that is, one of 
a different language. So also Luke, when he calls the people 
of Malta “barbarians” because they spoke not Greek or 
Latin, but a Pheenician dialect. Finally the Moorish con- 
querors of Spain adopted for themselves the appellation 
bestowed on them by the Latin provincials, and, when driven 
out of the penipsula, carried it with them back to the north 
coast of Africa, where it is still used as the local denomina- 
tion of what we call the Barbary States. The racial pride 
illustrated by the later use of the term was not confined to 
the Greeks and Romans, The Jews employed the word 
goyim (that is, “Gentiles”) with a similar idea of scorn or 
contempt to all others than themselves,—-translated barbari in 
the Septuagint. Among ancient Egyptians and the modern 
Chinese we find similar expressions for all who speak other 
languages than their own. 

The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Gop 1s My Witwess.”—There is hardly a more common 
form of confirming a declaration in this country than by an 
appeal to Deity. It seems to rise most naturally to both 
Jewish and Arab lips, But for most the form has long out- 
grown its significance, and words which origindlly expressed 
so much have passed-ipto one of the almost meaningless 
commonplaces of language. They are used to confirm the 
most trffling assertion with equal readiness whether it be 
true or fulse. 

“By trax Wii. or Gop.”—This, or, rather, the similar 
phrase, “ If God will,” is another of our commonplaces. Out 
language seems pervaded by & consciousness of the divine 
presence. A man never proposes anything—work, journey- 
ing, etc.—without prefacing his proposal with “ Insha Ullah,” 
—*“If God will.” Here again we have an example of noble 
language robbed of its power by simple, careless familiarity ; 
for not once in a hundred times does a man think of what 
they mean when he utters'the words. 

“TI am Depror, norH TO THE GREEKS AND TO THE BaR- 
BARIANS.”—The feeling of obligation on the part of those 
who are well off towards the hungry is eommon to the hos- 
pitable East. Indeed, the Arabic proverb says in so many 
words, “ He who has bread, is debtor to him who has none.” 





And again, “A loaf for a loaf, and thy neighbor dies not of 
hunger.” When the stranger comes where the board is 
spread, however humbly, however richly, he is sure of an in- 
vitation to partake. He does so with the less hesitation since 
both he and his host recognize his right. One who should 
not give the invitation would earn the most unenviable repu- 
tation among his fellows. 

“T am nor ASHAMED OF THE GospEL.”—This noble senti- 
ment of the Apostle has been transfo:med with the masses of 
Oriental Christians into a superstitious desire to display the 
mere outward emblems of Christianity before people of other 
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religions. One who wore a cross conspicuously, but who 
* otherwise showed no burping zeal to represent the true spirit 
of the gospel, replied to my inquiries somewhat warmly: “I 
am not ashamed of the gospel. The cross is the gospel 
standard ; I will displaygit wherever I go.” 

Tiberias, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER, 


1, Romans.—From what place was this letter wriiten? 
(Acts 20: 3.) On which missionary journey was this? Why 
was the letter written? (Acts 19:21; Rom. 15: 24-32; 16: 
3-15.) To whom did Paul dictate it? (Rom. 16: 22.) Why 
did not Paul write it with his own hand? In whose house 
was it written? (Rom. 16: 23.) Who carried it to Rome? 
(Rom. 16: 1,2.) In what language was it written? Why? 
(Acts 22: 3.) When was it written? How long before Paul 
really reached Rome? How long would it take you to read 
the letter through? What is the main theme of the epistle? 
(Rom. 3:24.) To whom in Rome was the letter written? 
(Rom. 1:7.) What seems to you especially striking in Paul’s 
introduction—verses 1-7 ? 

2. Praise (v. 8):—Why is what Paul begins with the 
proper thing to mention first? What mark of a true child of 
God do you discern in Paul's use of “my” in this verse? 
Why does Paul—why should we—give thanks “throvgh 
Jesus Christ’’?? How does Christ make thanksgiving possi- 
ble? Would Paul give equal thanks for all, or would he 
praise God most for those “who were of note”? Why? 
Why would the faithfulness of Roman Christians especially 
be noised abroad? How should fame affect our Christian 
character? 

8. PRAYER (vs. 9, 10).—What kind of service may there 
be which is not “with the spirit”? What is it to serve “in 
the gospel”? What is it to pray “ without ceasing”? What 
is the advantage, in prayer, of making specific mention of 
persons and causes? What gain is there, to the person 
praying and the person or cause prayed for, if mention is 
made in every prayer? How long after this was Paul’s 
prayer that he might reach Rome answered? In what 
way? (Acts 27.) How could that be said to have b@en a 
prosperous journey ? 

4, Mutua. Farrn (vs, 11, 12).—What are some of the 
spiritual gifts Paul would impart? (1 Cor. 12; 1-10.) What 
is usually thespurpose of our visiting? How may a friendly 
visit be made an occasion of spiritual upbuilging? “ Estab- 
lished” (v.11) in what? (Eph. 3:17; Col. 2:7). What do 
we usually mean by becoming “established in life’? Why 
is such establishing untrustworthy? What way did Paul 
take of getting help and comfort for himself? Why is it that 
the giving of spiritual gifts always enriches the giver? What 
gain to us is there if we appreciate and praise the faith of 
others? What are the disadvantages of a Christian faith 
that is solitary, and not “ mutual”? How can one gain com- 
panionship in faith ? 

5. A Depror (vs. 13, 14).—What record have we of Paul’s 
once purposing going to Rome? (Acts 19 : 21.) What 
is the old English meaning of “let” (v. 13)? Why did 
not Paul give up, taking his former hindrances as proof 
that God did not intend him for Rome? What must 
be a true Christian’s longing regarding the quantity of fruit 
he bears? (John 15: 8.) How long should a Christian be 
dissatisfied regarding his fruit-bearing? Had the Greeks 
done anything to Paul for which he owed them? To whom 
was he debtor, then? What is the Christian’s debt? (Gal. 
5:3.) To whom? (Matt..28: 19,20.) When only are we 
making progress toward paying this debt? Who were “ Bar- 
barians”? Howfar was this title deserved? What debt 
does even the humblest Christian owe even to the wisest 
man? What penalty is paid when Christians refuse to 
teach and help the unwise, the ugly, the rude, the offensive, 
the criminal ? 

6. Nor AsHAMED (vs. 15, 16).—WHat are some of the 
reasons that might have persuaded one, especially at Rome, 
to be ashamed of the gospel of Christ? Under what circum- 
stances to-day is it hard for a Christian to show hig colors 
faithfully? For what false reasons are men proud of Chris- 
tianity? What is Paul’s reason? How does Paul limit the 
gospel’s salvation? , How can you show that Christ also thus 
limited it? (John 8: 24.) Why is this “ power of God” so 
often frustrated? (Heb. 3:12) “ Unto salvation”—from 
what particular sorts of evil? Why “to the Jew first”? 
(Luke 24 : 47.) 

7., From Fastu to Farrn (v. 17).—“ Therein” —in what? 
(v. 16.) How does the gospel reveal God’s righteousness? 
How is faith needed to receive the revelation? How does 
the revelation, once received, contribute “to faith”? What 
is the reason, then, if God does not come into our lives with 
power, and wisdom, and love? And what is the reason if, 
after we begin the Christian life, we do not “grow in grace 
and knowledge”? From what part of the Bible does Paul 
quote? (Hab. 2:4.) In what connection were the words 





originally used? What shows that this was one of Paul’s 
favorite passages? (Gal. 3: 11;,Heb-10 : 38.) What kind 
of faith does Paul mean—faith in what? How does such 
faith affect the physical life? the mental? the social? the 
spiritual? Why does Paul confine such exalted life to “the 
just n9 P 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. , 


1. Why did Paul write to the Romans? 2. When? 
3. From where? 4. Why did he wish to goto Rome? 5. 
How did he go? 6. Why did he want to tell at Rome about 
Christ?. 7. Why was Paul proud to be called a Christian ? 
8. Why should we be proud to be called Christ’s followers? 

Boston, Mass. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


These lessons in Romans are connected so closely, in the 
popular mind, with theological dogmas and denominational 
tenets, that many a teacher will be inclined to look at them 
as strong meat for full-grown men in Christ, rather than asa 
supply of nourishing juices for beginners in the Christian 
life, Yet they have a value as showing the spirit of Paul as 
an apostle of Christ, apart from their value as indicating his 
theological opinions; and they can well be looked at as an 
exhibit of the life of Christ in the life of a believer in 
Christ, 

Taking tbe verses of this lesson as they stand, an intelli- 
gent and unprejudiced reader of them would not think that 
Paul was writing a treatise on systematic theology, but that 
he was spéaking out of a heart full of love toward those who 
were dear to him because of his and their dependence on a 
common Saviour. And it would certainly seem fair to pre- 
sent this natural view of these verses to the pupils in the 
Sunday-school. 

Paul is writing to his fellow-Christians at Rome. He tells 
them he is glad that they love Christ so dearly that every- 
body who knows them knows of their loving trust in Christ, 
Because he loves them, and loves their Saviour, he thinks of 
them lovingly, and prays for them constantly. He wishes he 
could see them, in order that he could evidence his love to 
them, and he hopes to do so sooner or later. He wants to be 
a means of bringing others in Rome and elsewhere to Christ; 
for the good news of salvation in Christ is a joy and a com- 
fort to him, and he is always ready to proclaim it to others, 
That good news is precious to everybody who lays hold of it; 
and the better a man is, the more clearly he can see that his 
only hope of life here or hereafter is a loving trust in Jesus 
his Saviour. 

That lesson is not above the comprehension of a child; nor 
is it beyond the needs of the wisest of men. Professors of 
systematic theology can examine into the doctrinal anatomy 
of this lesson, and find satisfaction in the wonderful dis- 
closures therefrom ; but plain Sunday-school teachers can 
content themselves with seeing in these living, loving words 
of Paul an illustration of the spirit which actuated him, and 
which ought to actuate every disciple of Jesus; and they 
can help their pupils to see these words in this light. 

It is the backbone which enables a living man to stand 
erect ; but a little child does not have to become acquainted 
with the place and pewér of each separate vertebra of a 
strong man’s spinal column before he trusts himself restfully 
to that man’s loving embrace,‘when he is in need and in 
fear. : 

One who loves Christ will be sure to love those whom 
Christ loves. He will pray for them; he will’ want to see 
them, in order that he may help them. And as he helps 
others he will himself be helped. He will want to tell others 
of the love of Christ. He will never be ashamed of that 
love. He will live by his consciousness of it, and by his 
sharing of the life that is shown in it. This is the summary 
of this lesson for those of all ages and of all conditions, 

ee 


ADDED POINTS. 


If a man has faith, others will be likely to know the fact. 
There is no such thing.as concealing from our fellows our 
real purpose of life. It will manifest itself in our conduct. 

God knows whom we love and for whom we pray. When 
we are ready to appeal to God in proof of our prayerful de- 
votion to a friend’s best interests, we are ready to leave the 
matter where there is no possibility of concealment. 

It may be best for us to have what we long for, and it may 
not. We ought to leave it gladly with God to decide which 
is the better course. 

The most devoted follower of Christ is often disappointed 
in the orderings of God in his behalf. But he accepts God’s 
ordering as better than his wishings. 

Any one in whom Goi is interested ought to have a place 
in the minds of God’s children. 

If God has given you anything by which you can help an- 
other, you are in debt to the needy one for that which will 
meet his need. Pay your debts. 

A universal need calls for a universal remedy. Wherever 
there are sinners, there is need of a Saviour. Unless Greeks 
and Barbarians are without sin, there is a call for a Saviour 
to them as well as to Jews, 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL — 
S. 8. CONVENTION. 


THE CONFERENCE OF PRIMARY 
WORKERS. 


BY ISRAEL P, BLACK. 


Thursday, August 31, is a day to be remembered by 
primary workers. As a specialists’ side meeting of the 
great International Sunday-school Convention, they 
gathered in the lecture-room of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, St.. Louis, in responsé to a call issued by 
the Chicago Primary Union. The principal object was 
to learn the sentiments of primary workers representing 
various unions in the matter of a direct or special repre- 
sentation in the international conventions. 

Mrs. William W. Hartshorn of Boston was called to 
preside. Mr. Israel P. Black of Philadelphia acted as 
secretary. After a full discussion, the following was 
adopted : 

“Resolved ; That the constitution of the International 
Sunday-school Association not providing for the recog- 
nition of any special class of workers, we would recom- 
mend that the primary unions of each state nominate 
delegates to the next International Convention, and see 
that their names are sent to the Executive Committee of 
each state.” . 

The next subject discussed being the appointment of 
assistant secretaries, who shall have charge of primary 
work in each state, the following was adopted: 

“Resolved: That the delegates to the International 
Sunday-school Convention, representing the primary 
workers of the United States and Canada, recommend 
that the Executive Committee of each state take imme- 
diate action looking toward the securing of a primary 
Sunday-school secretary for each state.” 

This business meeting was followed by a consecration 
service of unusual interest, conducted by Mrs. M. G. 
Kennedy. Then came the regular business meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the International Primary 
Teachers’ Union.. The president, Mrs. W. F. Crafts, 
was in the chair, The secretary, Mr. Israel P. Black, 
called the roll of unions, and twelve out of thirty re- 
sponded by their representatives. The report of the 
secretary for the past three years exhibited progress. The 
following were elected officers for the next three years: 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts, president; Mrs, M. G. Kennedy, 
vice-president; Miss Bertha F. Vella, secretary and 
treasurer. At an adjourned meeting, the number of vice- 
presidents was increased to, sixteen. 

The afternoon session was held in the church, Mr! 
Israel P. Black presiding. After the devotional exer- 
cises, addresses were attentively listened to by a large 
audience, according to the following program: “The 
Teacher and the Class,” by Mrs. J. 8. Ostrander, presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Primary Teachers’ Union, N. Y.; 
“Primary Work in State Organization,” by Miss Bertha F. 
Vella, president of the Lynn, Mass., Primary Teach- 
ers’ Union; “The Atmosphere of the Primary Class,” 
by Miss Anna C. Johnson, Memphis, Tenn.; ‘The 
International Lessons,” by Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Primary Teachers’ Union. At 
the close of Mrs. Kennedy’s address, the following was 
unanimously adopted : 

“*Wherear, The International lesson system is a bond 
of Christian union, not only in the world around, but 
also between the members of the home circle in Bible 
study ; and 

“Whereas, Experience has proven that the Interna- 
tional lessons are susceptible of being adapted to young 
children by suitable methods of teaching ; therefore 

“* Resolved : That as a company of primary teachers we 
earnestly desire the continuance of this plan, confident 
that the International. Lesson Committee will carefully 
consider the little children in the selection of the lesson 
material.” 

A half-hour was then spent in the discussion of meth- 
ods of work in the primary department. 





THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD WORKERS’ 
CONFERENCE. 


BY THE REV. E. MORRIS FERGUSSON, 


On Wednesday, August 30, a well-attended conference 
of state, provincial, and county field-workers was held. 
State Superintendent W. J. Semelroth, of Missouri, who - 
pproposed the idea to the workers in council at Chautau- 





qua a year ago, appropriately presided. After devo- 
tional exercises, Mr. W. B. Jacobs, state secretary for 
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Tilinois, at ten o’clock opened with a brief paper, full of 
points drawn from his rich experience, on “‘ The Town- 
ship Association.” The association holds an annual 
convention, quarterly conferences, and other meetings 
for normal work. Much of its success depends on the 
energy of the township president. It alone can begin 
,and conduct a successful campaign of housp-tenemee 
visitation. 

This paper, like most of those that followed, was sup- 
plemented by brief answers by the speaker to questions 
from the floor. 

In describing “A County Campaign,” Mr. Alfred 

* Day of Ontario recommended first organizing the town- 
ships, and thence working up to a county convention, 
The less welcome a meeting is, the more it is needed. In 
overeoming obstacles, send out circulars, and make much 
use of the secular press. 

Mr. Marion Lawrance, field secretary of Ohio, suggest- 
ively described ‘‘ The County Convention,” and told how 
to make it a success. Secure time, place, and speakers 
early; meet local representatives at the church; let 
every speaker be one interested in some Sunday-school ; 
give normal work plenty of time; in asking for money, 
tell what it is to be used for; don’t combine the conven- 
tion with a picnic; advertise well both before and after; 
thaw out criticism by making the meetings spiritually 
red-hot. 

The Rev. E. P. St. John of New York described the 
county field agent, his qualifications and opportunities; 
The morning session closed with a decision to appoint a 
nominating committee, and not to proceed to form a dis- 
tinct organization. 

The series of papers and questions was resumed in the 
afternoon, after a song and devotional service. Mr. E.S. 
Boswell‘explained the purpose and advantages of normal 
institutes, and told how Kentucky was trying to make 

‘more of them, State Secretary W. H. Hall of Con- 
necticut took up statistical reports, and showed that the 
successful statistician must have five P’s,—pleasure in 
such work; a plan for getting the figures, covering the 
vital points of membership, contributions, and work, in 
the simplest way ; postage for frequent correspondence; 
personal visitation ; perseverance. He then well sliowed 
the use of such statistics, and how to getthem in spiteof 
difficulties. 

The Rev. S. I. Lindsay, state secretary of Iowa, drew 
on his éxperience in editing The Iowa Sabbath-school 
Teacher, and The National Sabbath-school Teacher, and 
told how to make a state paper a success. Mr. F. F. 
Lockhart of Georgia sent on his paper on “ Denomina- 
tional Co-operation,” which was read by Mr. A. E. 
Wagner of Missouri. 

At this point officers were elected for the next trien- 
nium, and a plan of membership and work agreed upon. 
‘The officers are: President, Marion Lawrance, Ohio; 
Secretary, Miss Mamie F. Huber, Kentucky; Program 
Committee, who, with the officers, constitute the Execu- 
tive Committee, the Rev. E. M. Fergusson, New Jersey; 
Alfred Day, Ontario; Professor-H. M. Hamill, Illinois. 

Chairman Semelroth then read in part a paper which 
had been printed and circulated in the audience, describ- 
ing the well-planned and thoroughly developed work of 
the Missouri association. The afternoon closed with a 
bright and inspiring account, by Mr. Boston W. Smith 
of Minneapolis, of the work of his Sunday-school rail- 
road car. 
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. \SCHOLARS.| TOTAL. 
| 
1. BALTIMORE, | 
"May 11-13, 1875 
United States... | 64,871 | 75,060 | 5,790,688 | 6,543,743 
Re is 4401 | 35,745 | 271,381 | (307,126 
2. ATLANTA, 
: “78,046 | 958,100 | 6,504,054 | 7,357,154 
5,39 | 41693 | ‘390,943 | ‘ssi.636 
84,790 | 982,283 |, 6,820,895 | 7,758,118 
5,640 42,912 356,330 399,2 
98,903 | 1,048,718 | 7,668,898 | 8,712,851 
5,213 | | 45,5 387,966 | 483,477 
99,960 | 1,108,265 | 8,048,462 | 9,156,727 
6448 | 52, 440,983 | 499,921 
108,999 | 1,151,340 | 8,649,181 | 9,900,471 
British A 7,020| ” 58, 497.113 | 565,199 
e “ 1, 
Aug. 31-Sept. 2, 1898 
United’ aoe " snoe,| 224,797 | 2,900,254 | 9,688,508 |10,991,760 
5 400 680,045-| 649.349 
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(2)—4 Ninth United States Sunday-School Census (1880). 








PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
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© AS I oss oo cissctttbbadpeadtaseservecteners 3,820 23,504 203, 207 226,711 66 18 | eves 
+ Alaska Territory........... 14 52 1,100 1,152 pe eet) aid 
* ARIZONA TERRITORY.... 50 378 2,670 8,048 5 1 sete 
* ARKANSAS 12,659 100,198 112,857 15 16 | sala 
CALIFORNIA ,863 71,687 ,550 52 30 ost 
COLORADO........... 4,699 87,220 41,919 60 22 anal 
. CONNECTICUT. 15,269 122,138 137,407 7 8 | - 
* DELAW 6,141 42,597 7,788 3 we ri: 
{ DisrRicr OF COLUMBIA 4,634 44,970 49,604 1 (ae 1 
FLORIDA 11,843 94 844 106,687 45 , A ae 
* GEORGIA 59,885 $10,612 $70,497 137 123 CO 3 
* Idaho ....... 625 4,200 4, 1 ai Des 
* ILLINOIS 88,757 610,845 694,602 102 102 60 
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<6 bY #68 3,342 210 15 | pated da 
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* New Mexico ” * 9 §92 4, 5,492 13 1 olin 
* NEW YORK........ 8,558 » 122,289 1,050,738 1,173,027 60 60 15 
*NortH CAROLINA 5,905 46,897 $92,706 439,608 6 | 36 7 
* Nortu Dakota 413 1,950 20,472 22,422 53 42 pom 
i Cele sates 7,251 96,201 641,118 737,319 88 88 14 
t 45 360 2.340 2,700 1 hea Sensi 
OREGON.......0+ s++0e 649 8,727 27,649 81,376 23 12 nea 
* PENNSYLVANIA 8,941 137,923 1,092,130 1,229,158 67 52 36 
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* West VIRGINIA......... 2,018 20, 465° 132,093 152,558 | O° hi +e 
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, ————— fp sic —— 1 = 3 . Si = SSS SSS 
CANADA, | 
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ADDENDA.—STATISTICAL. . 
(49)—* Report made by State, Provincial, or Territorial Association to the Seventh International Convention, St. Louis, Mo., August 31 to 


(7)—t Report made to the Sixth International Convention, Pittsburgh, June 24-27, 1890. 
(1)—t Report made to the Fifth International Convention, Chicago, une 1-3, 1887, 


The First International Convention (Baltimore) requested that Sunday-schools of all denominations should be included in the reports. 
The Second International Convention (Atlanta) requested that schools connected with non-evangelical churches should be omitted in the 
reports, and reported separately, The above reports conform to the request of the Atlanta Convention. 


ORGANIZATION. 


(52) ORGANIZED STATES, PROVINCES, AND TERRITORIES (United States and Canada), printed in SMALL CAPITALS. 
(17) BANNER STATES AND PROVINCES.—EVERY COUNTY ORGANIZED, printed in CAPITALS. 
(6) UNORGANIZED STATES, PROVINCES, AND TERRITORIES, printed in Italics, ° 


Corr IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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MEMBERSHIP. 




















|"sonor. 
CITIES | SUNDAY- TEACHERS | e. or 
PULA’ M 
oe ~~ | SCHOLARS. [ora | NS B 
1. tNew York...... 600 | 15,000 172,000 | 187,000| 10.0 
2. *Chicago......... 629 | 12,979 | 129,699 | 142,678| 13.0 
8.¢Philadelphia..| 616 | 16,937 178,865 | 195,802 156.5 
4. *Brookiyn ...... 282 | 10,846 | 105,181 | 116,027| 12.0 
5. * St. Louis........ 279 4,956 |. 57,962 | 63,197| 140 
6. ¢ Boston .......... 131 3,514 | 31,475 | 31,989) 9.6 
7. * Baltimore......| 9.031 93,313 | 102,344) 23 
8. +San Francisco 75 1,247 11,316 12,563 5. 
9. +Cineinnati....| 174 3481 | 42313 | 45,794) 142 
10. * Buffalo...... - 147 3,653 | 36,315 | 39,968| 15.0 
11. + Cleveland... 107 3,109 |. 30,043 | 38,152) 120 
12, *New Orleans. 108 1350 | 13,5 14,856 6. 
h 153 3,500" 34,268 | 37,768) 160 
19% | 4634 | 44.970 | 49,604) 208 
125 2,625 21,250 | 23,975). 10.0 
59 1,283 | 12,223 13,506 *.0 
102 3,135 28,579 | 31,714 | 12.7 
159 2,772 | 40,327 | 43,099| 19.0 
9 70 2,197 | 20,674 | 22,868) 11.2 
’ 12 2,378 20,223 | 22,601; 14.0 
: 83 2.588 | 23.364 2%, 902 | 18.0 
22. +Omaha.......... | 58 1,357 | 14,042 | 15,399] 120 
23. +St. Paul... 120 | 1,774 14,887 | 16,661| 7.5 
24. + Kansas City... 80 | 1,000 16.000 | 17,00) 8&6 
25. + Providence 150 | 2,715 | 22,285 | 25,000) 19.0 
26. * Denver......... 108 | ‘90 | 10,800 | 11.750| 110 
27. { Indianapolis. 100 1,000 | 18,000 | 19,000) 145 
28. * Allegheny..... R 1,921 18,006 | 19,927| 19.0 
29. *Columbus...... 6 | 1,20 12,000 | 13,250} 18% « 
30. * Albany.. 67 | 1/284 16.408 | 17,692| 17.6 
81. *Toledo......0...| 52 | 1,157 10,991 | 12,148! 120 


* Report presented to the Seventh International Convention, St, 
Louis, Missouri, August 31 to September 2, 1893. 


+ Report presented to the Sixth International Convention, Pitts- 





burgh, June 4-7, 1890, with percentage of population as reported at 
that time. 
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THE WORLD'S CONVENTION. 
BY A STAFF CORRESPONDENT. 


Several months ago, Mr. Jacobs of the Executive Com- 
mittee visited St. Louis to arrange for the Sunday-school 
conventions. At the Exposition Building there he saw 
the frame of a great globe, ten feet in diameter. At 
once he suggested that it be covered and colored, to show 
the field for which these conventions were to work. It 
was so done; and this great symbol hung before the 
delegates, above the center of the, speakers’ platform, 
suggesting many a profitable thought, and calling forth 
many a pointed suggestion. The American continent 
was the more conspicuous as the globe hung, but the 
islands of+the Pacific, the shores of Japan, and the 
fringing of Europe also were in view. 

In the actual work of the assemblies, America was 
naturally the more conspicuous, but Japan also was a 
prominent topic, and the greater portion of the foreign 
delegation was from the British Isles. So the globe served 
other good purposes, The foreign delegation comprised 
some fifty representatives, including the Hon. F. F. Belsey 
of England, president of the first World’s Sunday-school 
Convention; Dr. J. L. Phillips, field secretary for the 
India Sunday-school Mission; Mr. Edward Towers, 
honorary secretary of the London Sunday-school 
Union; Mr. George Edwards, secretary and organizer 
of the Continental Branch of the London Sunday-school 
Union, and other prominent gentlemen. 

St. Louis hospitality had not been exhausted by the 
strain which for days had been upon it. Offers of enter- 
tainment were made to the last, two hundred unoccupied 
places being still open when the World’s Convention 
began. And a second street illumination, on Monday 
night, was as brilliant as that on the previous Thursday. 
In all the principal streets, electric and gas lights shone 
again. In the Twelfth Street plaza, near the meeting- 
place of the Convention, the mottoes and welcomes were 
displayed as before. For an hour and a half, texts 
and mottoes shone on thousands of observers. That 
they struck home was readily discovered by mov- 
ing among the gazing crowds. It was an education in 
Sunday-school history, too, As the names of prominent 
workers appeared, prefaced with some word of greeting, 
the question would go round, ““ Who is he?” and the 
explanation would readily come from some one. Thus 
knowledge of the workers and the work was spread 
abroad. 

On Sunday afternoon, September 3, the introductory 
session of the World’s Convention met in Exposition 
Hall, a large company assembling. B. F. Jacobs con- 
ducted the opening services. and presented Mr. Belsey,. 





the istildani who addressed the delegates and con- 
ducted the remaining exercises. He sketched the work 
done by the Executive Committee of the World’s Con- 
vention since its formation, especially setting forth the 
good providence which secured for them the services of 
Dr. Phillips, who, by birth in India, familiarity with 
many of its dialects, medical education, acquaintance 
through that entire land, and eminent spiritual quali- 
fications, seemed foreordained to be the Paul of India. 

Dr. Phillips, in addressing the audience, gave a thrill- 
ing narrative of what has been accomplished in India 
during the last two years, in the founding of Sugday- 
schools and the Christian instruction of the youth. His 
address demonstrated the wisdom of the work now in 
progress, and awoke enthusiasm both for that field and 
for the appointing of another field secretary for Japan, 
where the doors are wide open, and Christian laborers 
are sure of a royal welcome. 

Mr, Edwards gave a sketch of the work upon the 
European Continent. From these two speakers it 
appeared thet in India there are already nine auxiliary 
Sunday-school unions, and that in Continental Europe 
there are twenty-one organizers at work, each a native 
of the land in which he labors. The latest statistics for 
the Continent show 25,099 Sunday-schools, 81,950 teach- 
ers, and 1,635,000 scholars,—a gain since 1889 of half a 
million scholars. In India, a Sunday-school journal is 
published, with other helps, all in the English language. 
In Eurppe, helps are published in various languages. 

A practical illustration of the unity of those who love 
the Bible was furnished when, on the appointment of 
Dr. Phillips, the question arose as to how he could be 
supported in India. The Bible Readers’ Association of 
England has about five hundred thousand members, and 
it was suggested that they be asked to give, for India, 
ahalfpenny each per annum. The request was-made, the 
response came, the need was met. 

As in the International Convention the dediand had 
been spontaneous and strong for a field secretary among 
the colored feople, so in the World’s Convention was 
the demand for a field missionary in Japan. A basis 
for this work was started by a special appeal for one- 
dollar gifts, to which generous response was made at 
once, and more dollars are yet to come. 

On Monday, September 4, the official opening occurred. 
A solid body of delegates was present, After an hour 
spent in prayer and praise, Mr. Belsey made his opening 
address, full of point and fervor. He told of the position 
of the Sunday-school work in England, and of the ag- 
vanced efforts undertaken by the World’s Committee, 
emphasizing the fact that parts of Europe are virtudlly 
sealed to England, but are open to America. Together, 
we can cover the field; apart, we cannot. He com- 
mended a combination of the spirit of England’s “All 
right,” and America’s “Go ahead.” 

For the London Sunday-school Union, Secretary 
Towers spoke, giving a sketch of its lines of effort in 
England and Wales, many of which methods are unusual 
in this country, and some of them quite in advance of 
our Organized lines. The Continental work was then 
resumed, representatives from Sweden and Germany 
being heard, and also one from Scotland. The North 
German, and the Scottish Sunday-school conventions 
being in session this very week, cable messages to both 
were ordered. 

Permanent organization was effected by the choice of 
B. F. Jacobs as president, with an able staff of vice- 
presidents, secretaries, and other officers, E. Payson 
Porter being retained as statistical secretary, as one put 
it, “‘ by the law of the survival of the fittest;”’ and as 
another said, “ by foreordination.” The newly chosen 
president made a characteristic address. It seemed an 
inspiration. It riveted attention, and swept the conven- 
tion into a holy fervor, which found expression, not so 
much in applause, as in earnest ejaculations and prayers 
on al) sides, 

The work of the Foreign Sunday-school Association 
of the United States, located at Brooklyn, New York, was 
presented by the Rev. H. C. Woodruff, who showed that 
chiefly by correspondence, though considerably by finan- 
cial aid, it had stimulated and fostered schools and 
school publications in many lands. Since 1863, their 
correspondence has reached Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Spain, Brazil, Mexico, Japan (where a child’s paper is 
published monthly), China, India, Egypt, Cape Colony, 
Turkey, Greece, Bulgaria, Austria, Hungary, Moravia, 
Bohemia, and France. The co-operation of this associa- 
tion was fully pledged to all efforts for winning the 
world to Christ. 

One of the finest features of the entire series of meet- 


ings occurred on Monday night. Mr. Lindsay’s splendid 





choir had been singing for a half-hour, and when the 
officials and speakers came upon the platform he quietly 
unfurled the flag of Old England, and his choir swung 
into “God save the Queen!” Instinctively the congre- 
gation rose to their feet, and as best they could, being 
unfamiliar with the words, joined in the anthem. As 
the second verse closed, Mr. Lindsay unrolled the Stars 
and Stripes, and, with one flag over each shoulder, turned’ 
the current of song into “ My country, ’tis of thee.” 
Every voice joined, every heart beat quicker, but, as the 
second verse of this hymn closed, with exquisite grace 
the current of song was turned again, and this time 
“ Blest be the tie that binds ” swelled through the spa- 
cious hall. 

Who better than the Rev. Dr. J. Munro Gibson could 
speak at such a crisis? He who in Canada, in Chicago, 
and in London, has served so nobly, was the man for the 
moment. His theme was “The Bible,” and oh, how 
grandly he did handle the grand old Book! He grappled 
with the biblical problems of the day, and manfully, 
clearly, logically, did he battle for the truth. 

Dr. James A. Worden followed on “ The teacher’s 
work.” His ground was that, after all honor accorded 
to methods and skill, the Christ-like character of the 
teacher is the power that tells. To be near Christ, and 
to be like Christ, is to be fitted to work for Christ. The 
eloquence of a Christ-like character prevails every time. 

“Systematic House-to-House Visitation” was dis- 
cussed by Mr. M. Greenwood, Jr., of Missouri. This 
gentleman has been the leader of this work in St. Louis, 
and a wonderful success has been achieved. He urged 
such effort as the plan of Him who went about doing 
good, and who sent out his disciples, two and two, to 
carry his messages to men. He described the work of 
systematic visitation which was organized in.1819 by 
Dr. Chalmers in Glasgow. It has been twice done in 
St. Louis, and experience justifies the effort. They 
began it ign March, 1891, the object being to see that 
every one in the corporate limits of their city should 
be personally invited to some place of worship, and 
should personally receive a gospel invitation. The city 
was divided into eighty-one districts; prayerful prepara- 
tions were made in the selection of canvassers, the 
preparation of record blanks and invitation cards, and 
the instruction of canvassers. The plan was that every 
house should be visited on one set day to ascertain the 
religious preferences or associations of every family and 
individual. 

On the first’ canvass of St. Louis on Thursday, May 
10, 1891, there were 192,000 persons visited, of whom 
71,000 were found to be Roman Catholics, and 17,000 . 
had no religious preferences whatever. At least 50,000 
children not in any Sunday-school were discovered; and 
in one district, where 6,450 persons were visited, only 
thirty-five members of Protestant churches were found. 
Facts such as these stimulate effort and guide action. 
In the second canvass of St. Louis on May 12, 1892, over 
300,000 persons were visited. The next canvass will be 
made on October 19 of this year. 

With Tuesday morning appeared evidences of ap- 
proaching separation. Delegates came to the hall grip- 
sack in hand, and personal good-bys were numerous, 
Still the delegates’ section was full, and enthusiasm was 
high. The early devotional meeting was participated in 
by great numbers of men and women, excelling in this 
respect any of its predecessors. In opening the general 
meeing Mr. Jacobs called on every one to throw a fagot 
on the fire, that spiritual light and warmth might fill the 
place. His call was well responded to. 

Of special topies there were many important ones 
considered. The “Home Class Department of Sunday- 
schools” was explained in full by its originator, the 
Rev. W. A. Duncan, of New York, and was enforced by 
gentlemen from both sides of the sea who had witnessed 
its operations, and who were convinced of its usefulness. 

The Hon. G. White of England, discussed “ The 
Systematic Visitation of Subbath-schools in England:” 
1. By the voluntary officials of the London Sunday- 
school Union, in. which work ladies as well as gentlemen 
engage. 2. Visitation work in connection with the 
separate and individual unions, which service is done 
regularly and faithfully, each visitor having a blank 
schedule to be filled up, covering all important points. 
The visitor, if possible, holds a conference with the 
teachers before he leaves the school, seeking to advise 
and help them in the light of his observations that day. 
Finally, the points discovered on these visits are tabu- 
lated, and made common property, so that each school 
of the Union may have the benefit of the experiences of 
all. The net result is an improvement all around. 

Mr. Edward Towers of London presented a paper on 
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the ‘‘ Examination of Teachers and Inter- 
national Diplomas for the World.” In 
England examinations are held annually 
at local centers, and cover (1) The Art of 
Teaching, (2) Evidences of Christianity, 
(3) Knowledge of the Bible as a whole. 
Two .hours and a half are allowed, at 
these examinations, for writing answers 
to printed questions, the answers being 
sealed and sent to disinterested examiners. 
One who has passed on all three depart- 
ments receives a diploma. Orthography 
and penmanship are not taken into ac- 
count in these trials, nor is it intended to 
provoke rivalry, Passing the examina- 
tion, not attaining distinction, is made 
most of. The man who led all England 
in his examination on the art of teaching, 
began his letter to the committee with a 
small “i,” but he was a master teacher. 

About twenty thousand teachers have 
been examined in England, of whom 
about eighteen thousand have passed, 
three thousand: of them with special dis- 
tinction. . Those who pass the examina- 
tion on the three topics, and receive the 
diploma, are entitled to take an extra 
examination, the highest average in which 
entitles the person attaining it to the sil- 
ver medal of England. Others of high 
average receive prizes. Scholars also are 
graded into four classes, according to age, 
each grade entitled to an examination for 
his grade only, the best scholar in each 
receiving the bronze medal of his grade, 

Mr. Towers proposed that our state 
organizations adopt a similar scheme of 
examination, with medals and prizes, and 
that any medalist of either country be 
privileged to take an examination to be 
arranged by the Executive Committee of 
the World’s Convention, a gold medal ‘to 
be the reward. 

Professor H. M. Hamill of filinois pre- 
sented a paper on “‘ State Norinal Classes 
and Annual Graduations.” Having re- 
viewed the progress of state Sunday-school 
normal work, he proceeded to discuss its 
difficulties; 1. The Book itself presents 
difficulty. Spiritual-mindedness alone is 
not enough to make one a master of the 
Bible. 2. The practicability of such work 
is doubted by many. They ask, Can enough 
be done to pay? Yes. Like the trolley 
wire, so insignificant seemingly, but af- 
fording the power that moves the flying 
train, so a little normal opportunity, if 
vivified by the power of inspiration and 
revelation, will make the work move on as 
never before. Illustrations confirming this 
statement abound in Illinois, where state 
normal work is nowin operation. 3. The 
lack of incentive and supervision is a 
great hindrance. 

Rewards do influence men, and those of 
suitable sort should be held forth here. 
Give State Association diplomas, in ad- 
dition to denominational or local honors. 
Four states, during the last summer, held 
graduating exercises, nearly three hun- 
dred in all receiving the honors, After 
state, denominational, or assembly ele- 
mentary normal work is done, another 
step needs to be taken by the International 
Association. An advanced course will be 
demanded. Let their Executive Commit- 
tee direct it, and International candidates 
will not be wanting. 

Mr. Charles Waters, president of the 
International Bible Reading Association, 
spoke on the work of his organization. 
The aim is to secure an open Bible in 
every home every day, and the Interna- 
tional lessons are made the guiding chan- 
nel of the week’s reading. Members agree 
to read all the appointed selections. Each 
member receives a card certifying to mem- 
bership, giving the texts for each week, 
and hints upon the subjects in hand. 
Three cents per annum is the total ex- 
pense to each member, covering all needed 





printed matter and expense of every kind. 
These readings are now used in many 
lands and languages, and everywhere with 
increasing interest, It is hoped that all 
around the globe steps will be taken to 
secure concert of action in this matter. 

Mr. George Shipway of England called 
attention to what, in his country, is called 
“A pleasant Sunday afternoon, ”’ particu- 
lars of which are fully given in the 
printed report of the first World’s Con- 
vention. 

There was'a very full discussion of 
primary work in the Sunday-schools. 
The sessions devoted to this department 
during the International Convention had 
developed interest which culminated in a 
full afternoon’s service on the last day of 
the World’s Convention, Miss Annie Har- 
low of Massachusetts, Mrs. W. F. Crafts 
of Pennsylvania, and Mrs. J. W. Ford 
of Missouri, being the speakers. They 
all stood by the International series, and 
were in favor of the same lesson for the 
entire school, Among the important 
points urged and illustrated by these 
ladies were these: Simple memory verses 
for little children, even if chosen from 
outside of the lesson text; much more 
appeal to the eye; fulness of detail in 
teaching little ones; faitlt in the work of 
the Holy Ghost even in the youngest; 
and the attainment of a common ground 
with the child in every effort to teach him. 

Exception was taken to the application 
of the title “kindergarten” to a depart- 
ment of a Sunday-school, Mrs. Crafts 
preferred the term “nursery” for the 
school of the little ones. Kindergarten 


methods as a whole cannot, for various | 


reasons, be used in a Sunday-school, but 
some of these methods may and should be 
employed.’ It would ‘be well if an every- 
day kindergarten were established by every 
church, and if its methods, so far as prac- 
ticable, were used in its Sunday-school. 
Use God’s own works, fruits, flowers, and 
facts from every-day life, to illustrate God’s 
word. Do not adopt any system of in- 
struction, but adapt every system to your 
needs, esffecially those of the kindergarten, 
which is “the science of motherhood,” 
and -“‘nature’s method of instruction,” 
Paper-folding, paper-cutting, paper sym- 
bols, perforated exercises, text-weaving, 
and imitation exercises of various sorts, 
were explained, and many of them were 
beautifully illustrated in a specimen lesson 
on “ Paul’s Shipwreck.” 

Primary teachers should be trained kin- 
dergartners, if possible, but they should 
surely read the best works on the subject, 
especially the “ Reminiscences of Froe- 
bel.” A mothers’ meeting was strongly 
commended as an adjunct of the primary 
work, particularly in a school where 
children belong to the less cultured classes. 
A notable feature in the Sunday-school 
parade of the previous Saturday was the 
** Mothers’ Classes,” some of white and 
some of colored persons, but all by their 
presence and interest showing their recog- 
nition of the fact that they, as mothers, 
had lessons to learn. Duping this entire 
session the audience crowded to the front 
to hear and to see, and old and young 
alike were intensely interested. 

One very pleasing incident was the 
presentation to the Convention of all the 
members of the Lesson Committee who 
were present, including Messrs. Randolph, 
Gibson, Potts, Hinds, Tyler, Berger, 
Towers, Waters, and Jacobs. The sight 
of these men was a great pleasure to those 
whom they have led so long and so profit- 
ably in Bible study. 

On all sides the convention was enjoyed. 
The reporters of the daily press, who 
worked all through most skilfully, sent a 
communication, over their own names, 


declaring they had never dealt with so 


large a gathering which began its sessions 
so promptly and maintained them so 
solidly. On the other hand, the con- 
vention people declare they were never 80 
well reported or so abundantly pictured. 
It was an era of fraternity all around. 

It had been planned to continue the 
session over Wednesday, but as it had be- 
gun on Tuesday night of the previous 
week, and as all the appointed work could 
be packed into a day’s time less, it was 
decided to pack, and to close on Tuesday 
night, at which session Mr. Jacobs pre- 
sided, Mr. Belsey made the chief address, 
and a number of brethren spoke. The 
meeting was of the “love feast” order. 
Love abounded, and all feasted on good 
things. So the Second Convention of the 
World’s Sunday-school workers closed, 
the time and place of its next session being 
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World's Fair Religious Work. 


We are conducting from fifteen to twenty gospel meetings daily in the city of Chicago. 
Thousands are being reached by the message of life. 


The Columbian Sunday-school Building is occupied nightly, and theaters, halls, tents, 


and churches are being utilized. 


Over twenty of the ablest speakers and best singers, of experience in Christian work, 


afe now busy from night to night. 


The work so far has proceeded with results far beyond our expectation, and we look to 


God for great things to be done in the fall months of September and October. 


Funds -are 


urgently needed, however, to enable us to carry out our plans, and‘push the work, I appeal to 
Christians all over the land, and over the world, to help us. 

In October, 1871, after the great Chicago fire, the Sunday-schools of America responded 
liberally to the appeals sent out for help'to rebuild the churches and Sunday-schools of the city. 

I now wish to ask that the superintendents of the Sunday-schools would take up a col- 
lection upon Sabbath, October 8, the twenty-second anniversary of the burning of the city, for 
the benefit of this World’s Fair Campaign, and send us such help as they can, however small, 
that God may set the city on fire with the gospel of his grace, and burn up something of the 


sin and iniquity that here abounds, 


Yours in the work, 


Looky 
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Friendship the Master-Passion. 


A book on the nature and history of friend- 
ship, and its place as a force in the world. 
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A Model Superintendent. 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Legson Commit- 
tee. It is an object lesson showing how a good 
superintendent actuall did his work, 
in cloth, with a fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven. 
188 pages (544734 inches). Price, $1.00. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 

The Sunday-School: Its Origin, Mission, 
Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Bee- 
cher Lectures before Yale Divinity School for 
1888. 415 pages, 5448 inches. mely 
bound in cloth. Tice, $1.50. 


Teaching and Teachers. 
A book of om0 pages ( 5YX7 

in cloth. Price, $1.00. é os 
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Hints on Chirag, 
1 


A series of thirty articlés on the nature and 
scope and met: of the wise training of chil- 
dren. 311 pages (55¢x<7% inches). Price, $1.00. 


The Blood Covenant. 


An examination of a vanities rite, and its 

bearings on Scripture. This is not, strictly 

speaking, a theological treatise, but it presents 

primitive facts by which rior opinions 
tested. A book o: 
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Kadesh-barnea. 


Theimportance and probable site of Kadesh- 
barnea, with astory of a hunt for it, including 
studies of the route of the exodus and the 
—s eS eter of the Holy Land. 

k has rare value and fascination for 
biblical et students, and for the unlearned Bible * 
reader. It is also an attractive story of ad- 
venture quite out of the usual experience of 
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A series of brief essays in six volumes. Each 
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Two Northfield Sermons. 

1. Moral Color-Blindness. 

2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success. 

These sermons were delivered before the 

conferences of college students at Northfield. 
Their practical lessons bear directly on present 
duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor 
in manly living. In one volume of 53 pages 
(544X7% inches). Price, 30 cents. 
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, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


manner ofspeech. 38 pages XT. 
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Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books. 


Note size, $1.00; letter size,$1.30. Postpaid by mail. 
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It not familiar with them, mention The Gantey 
School Times, an@ send 16 cents for samples wort 
double the money. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


THE PRINCE OF INDIA* 


Of all American novels of the past ten 
or twenty years, General Lew Wallace’s 
Ben-Hur has been, on the whole, the most 
popular, Not a work of high literary art, 
slow in its movement, irregular in its 
power of delineation and action, and alto- 
gether seeming a production of the ama- 
teur rather than of the great historical 
novelist, it nevertheless (as in its accounts 
of the chariot race and of the lepers) con- 
tained passages of genuine force, while, in 
its grand purpose, it vividly and remem- 
berably brought Jesus Christ and the ear- 
liest days of Christianity before the minds 
of thousands little accustomed to em- 
bellish the sacred narrative by any adorn- 
ments of their own imagining. To men- 
tion Ben-Hur beside Hypatia, or Uarda, 
or The Talisman, or The Last Days of 
Pompeii, would be out of the question; 
but it nevertheless won and retained for 
itself a legitimate place in historical fic- 
tion,—a place secured as much by the 
author’s manifest religious earnestness as 
by the plan and execution of the work. 

General Wallace’s other books — The 
Fair God, The Boyhood of Christ, and his 
Life of President Harrison—have not: 
rivaled Ben-Hur in popular favor; but 
a natural and widespread interest has 
awaited the appearance of The Prince of 
India,—his first historical romance since 
the publication of its famous predecessor. 
Like Ben-Hur, its theme is Oriental; and 
it is an outgrowth of that diplomatic xesi- 
dence in Constantinople which President 
Garfield secured to the author with the 
request that he write a book under the 
influence of the environment of the Bos- 
phorus. While it does not, and could not 
wisely, repeat the endeavor to make vivid 
the early days of the spread of Chris- 
tianity, it constantly deals with religious 
matters, and shows, even more than its 
predecessor, the earnestness of the writer 
and his interest in medieval or romantic 
history. Its central figure is the Wan- 
dering Jew ; its other most prominent 
individual, on the whole, is that Sultan 
Muhammad before whom Constantinople 
fell in 1453; but the Princess Irené and 
arather unusually large number of asso- 
ciated characters, take part in episodes 
which unite historical accuracy in essen- 
tials with that variety which the invention 
of the historical novelist properly intro- 
duces, and which in itself makes-the larger 
events stand clearly forth in the reader’s 
mind. Further to summarize the plot 
would be unfair to the author; its cul- 
mination will seem ipeffective to some 
readers; but General Wallace has cer- 
tainly done wisely in interpreting very 
broadly the “ why” of his title, instead of 
making a historical event of vast import- 
ance depend upon any single or imaginary 
episode or personality. Furthermore, it 
is something to retain interest and sub- 
stantial verisimilitude through a thousand 
pages. 

The faults in The Prince of India, meas- 
ured by the canons of pure literary criti- 
cism, are numerous and conspicuous, and 
must. keep the book from enrolment in 
any choice division of Amefican fiction. 
The literary style is irregular and defec- 
tive; the author freely employs solecisms, 
especially those which omit needed words ; 
and his comments on the progress of his 
narrative are as gratuitous as his frequent 
reviews and restatements areintrusive. A 
big hand manipulating a magic-lantern 
show, is very like the obvious reminders 
Fell py Law Wallace.’ eo vols tomo, dt, 


y, 502; vy, 678. New York : Harper and Brothers, 
$2.50, 

















here given concerning things which must 
be in the intelligence of those who have 
followed the story at all. A measure of 
brains on the reader’s part should be taken 
for granted’ by an author. 

One element in the novel cannot be 
ignored in a review, as it is never lost to 
sight in the work itself,—its constant, 
serious, and, from the artistic point, suc- 
cessful (whatever different readers may say 
of the theological points involved) itera- 
tion of the idea of the unity of God, the 
simplicity of Christianity, and the sym- 
pathy of religions, While it is not fair to 
hold a novelist responsible for the opinions 
of the characters he creates, it is impossi- 
ble not to see that General Wallace pro- 
foundly believes in the simple creed he 
puts into the mouths of his Sergius and 
Irené, and that his book will have a wide- 
spread influence in the propagation theseet 





It is pleasant to find a man of business 
who is also a lover and collector of booké. 
Mr. B. B, Comegys, an active bank presi- 
dent of great personal weight in that 
sphere of duty, is not only a book col- 
lector, but a book lover. He has a variety 
of intellectual interests which show that 
he knows the best use of the printed page. 
His Tour Round My Library, and Other 
Papers, is the fullest expression of his in- 
dividual tastes and convictions he has yet 
given the public. It ranges over a large 
field of topics, from his own loved books, 
to the best way of conducting a Wednes- 
day evening prayer-meeting. It touches 
upon men like Dean Alford, Dean Stan- 
ley, John Todd, Albert Barnes, and Jacob 
Abbott, with all of whom Mr. Comegys was 
intimate, or was personally acquainted. It 
also shows that the Book holds among his 
books that central place Coleridge has 
assigned it, a large part of the book being 
direct or indirect exposifion of its text. 
Several papers are related to the author’s 
position as a believer in the liturgic ele- 
ment in worship, although he is a Presby- 
terian. The last. four papers treat of 
banking and of business generally. Even 
this does not exhaust the range and 
variety of the contents of this attractive 
book, which is illustrated with several 
photographs of Mr, Comegys’s library. 
(8vo, pp. x, 217. Philadelphia: George 8. 
Ferguson & Co. Price, $1.)' 


Most of the publications connected with 
the Chicdgo Exposition cannot, of course, 
lay claim to much permanence of value 
or excellence of artistic beauty; but some 
of them have a natural significance as in- 
dicative of progréss and achievement. 
Such is the large and showily produced 
volume devoted to Illustrated Art and 
Handicraft in the Women’s Building. Its 
articles are entirely written by women, 
and treat, among other topics, of achieve- 
ments in art (higher, popular, and indus- 
trial), science, literature, education, music, 
philanthropy, social reform, and hygiene, 
medicine being strangely omitted. These 
papers are too prevalently laudatory to 
have much value as really critical esti- 
mates of serious attainment in various 
lines; the sketch of woman’s work in 
American literature, for instance, being a 
mere rhapsodical catalogue. But fhe array 
of facts presented, however superficially, 
is instructive, being a trustworthy promise 
of the future because it is so striking a 
record of real progress during the nine- 
téeth century. There are numerous pro- 
cess pictures of objects connected with the 
exhibit, which illustrations are the most 
interesting part of the volume. The book, 
in its paper binding, is cheap for its size 
and number of pictures. (8vo, pp. v, 287. 
New York : Boussod, Valadon, and Com- 
pany. Price, $1.25 in paper; $2.50 in 
cloth.) 


The ‘collection of stories and minor 
papers by Mark Twain, entitled The 
£1,000,000 Bank-Note, etc., is sufficiently 
entertaining to amuse the summer public; 
and it also shows once more that the author 
is, at his best, a writer as well as a humor- 
ist, The literary character of the better 
work in his more serious writing seems to 
indicate’ that he would have won some 
modest fame as an artist in words had 
such repute not been lost in his more con- 
spicuous renown as a daring jester, (12mo, 
cloth, pp. v, 260, New York: Charles L, 
Webster & Co, Price, $1.50. ) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


This is a year of centenaries. Besides 
the commemoration of Columbus’s return 
to Europe, in 1493, the year 1793 was 
eventful in the history of the French 
Revolution. England is commemorat- 





ing Isaac Walton, born 1593. The Cel- 
tic race ought to celebrate the fourteenth 
centenary of King Arthur’s defeat of 
the Saxons at Mt. Badon, on the Welsh 
frontier, in 498, which checked the ad- 
vance of the Saxons for at least half 
a century. This is one of the dates 
in early British history which seems to 
have been determined by Professor Zim- 
mern and other scholars. Arthur is no 
longer a mere mythical figure, but a great 
Cymric chieftain, whose memory lingered 
on through the subsequent ages, until it 
became adorned, but dimmed, by chival- 
rous romancers. 


The discussion of the fragment of the 
Gospel According to Peter makes distinct 
progress in the hands of Professor J. Ren- 
dell Harris, whose article in the Contem- 
porary Review for August is largely a 
reply to Dr. James Martineau. He very 
justly challenges the great doctor’s right 
totpeak with authority in this field, while 
conceding his greatness in that of religious 
philosophy. He proceeds to show that 
this Petrine Gospel must be much later 
than the canonical Gospels, not excepting 
John, since it aims at accommodating the 
story to ¢ well-developed theory of Mes- 
sianic tradition, which grew up in the 
post-apostolic age, and which the older 
authentic Gospels do not reflect. He also 
finds in the document fresh evidence for 
the antiquity and authenticity of the 
Fourth Gospel. This opinion is shared 
by Professor J. H. Thayer, of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, who writes: “‘ Half 
a century of discussion is swept away by 
the recent discovery at a stroke. Brief‘as 
is the recovered fragment, it attests in- 
dubitably all four of our canonical books.” 








Would you rather buy lamp- 
chimneys, one a week the 
year round, or one that lasts 
till some accident breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 
Your dealer knows where and how much. It 
costs more than common glass; and may be, he 
thinks tough glass isn’t good for his busi 








One-half this space 
To catch your eye, 
One-half to tell 
You what to buy. 
One-half the work 
Of cleaning gone, 
One-half the time 
Of working won 


BY USING 


Powder 

Ha Best, the quickest, 
d by far the cheapest 
ye in the world. 


Sold everywhere. 


Maite only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia Boston, Montreal. ‘ 











Good Roads 


are an indispensable factor in the high- 
est commercial and social pease 


of this country, and are 
need of the times. 

Insurance at the lowest 
possible cost is equally necessary to 
the people's po =. 


faasene 
As gale zion 


CAN give it and DOES give it at 
60 per cent, of the usual cost. 
The ‘Largest and Strongest 


Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


$1,000,000 CASH SURPLUS. 


The NEW POLICY of the Massachusett 
Benefit Life Association has no superior. It 
gree Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 

alues, Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options, 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres.,53 Stato St, Boston 
AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 








CAB CAPITA Big. o..cccccccceccseeesemeser00,000,00 

Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other Cleats. ............0cc0- 2, 

Surpius over all Liabilities....... 

TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 
$3, » 302.47. 

THOS. H. MON TOOMERY President, 

CHAS, P. PE dent. 
’ RICHARD MARIS, Sec, and Treas, 


WM. F. WILLIAMS, 
Ww, J. DAWSON, See. Agency Dept. 


Charlies P. Perot, 
Jes. K. Gillin, 
Charles 8. 
Eéward F. Beale, J 
ohn B. Gerbard. 
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yy, 5c, And your money back 
if you want it—Vacuum 
Leather Oil that saves the 
life of leather. 

| Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 








| free at the store, 





YOU OBTAIN 
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Vols. 1 & 2 now ready.. have dy 
Send 16 conte in stamps and 
“ THREE BEE” cant ote cute bees 
“ROYAL POLISH” for Ladies’ Shots, 
“Roy ” for Russet Shoes. 
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Vecwum 01) Company, Rochester NY. 
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“Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 








< W. BAKER & Cors 


‘BreakfastCocoa 


which ts absolutely 
pure and soluble. 
i! }] It has morethan three times 
Mi the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
. Sugar, and is far more eco- 
pomical, costing less than one cent <-> 
It is delicious, nourishing, and 
DIGESTED. rh Pet We 
Bold by Grocers Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
LADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas? 


Ween you eam et the beat at 
prices in any quantity. 
Tinwer” tea, and toilet se 
watches, clocks, music boxes, 
cook books, and all kinds of pre- 
minms Even to Club Agents. 
Good income made by getting 
orders for our-celebrated goods, 
For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA ©O,, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


INSTANTANEOUS Pati S Bae 
No trouble, no raat nt We OM, 


tin cans at ite 6 
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P, O, Box 289. 











CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 
GEO. D. SWAN, 


Buccessor to Baxtex C. Swax, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CHURCH, HALL, anv LODGE 


-FURNITURE 
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ULPIT "FURNITURE. 
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FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO t(imore, Md. 
catalogue. 
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Send for illustrated 



























































































“ BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house. This picture shows the wrong way. Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of 
Barerio and try it in your next house-cleaning and 
you will appreciate the difference so /s ach that you 
will nevet be without it again. 
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cents for spool, 
ed pe (Numbered from to 100.) 
Send cents each Illustrated 
chet Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 


Fiasgo Lace Thread Co., Glasgo,Conn. 








Wear the KNICKERBOCKER Shoulder Brace 
andt verywhere, or sent, 
post + OF Feceint of €1,00 per Palf plain, or $1.56 


ENICKERBOCK ER of BRACE Co., , Pa. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 


20th to 21st Street, 
NEW YORK. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Furni- 
ture, Curtains, China, Glassware, etc. 


Q’ Neill’ 


Send for our Catalogue. 


We are now booking names for the Fall and Winter edition 
of our Illustrated Catalogue, ready Sept. 10, and mailed FREE 
to out-of-town residents. As the demand for this book is always 
greater than the supply, we ask you to send in your name early. 

We make a specialty of mail-order business, sending goods 
to all parts of the world. Guaranteeing perfect satisfaction to 
the customer, or refunding the money. This feature of our busi- 
ness secures and retains the confidence of a vast patronage, who 
find it a pleasure to deal with a house whose reliability is assured, 
and where all wants can be promptly supplied at lowest prices. 


All purchases delivered by Page free of charge at 
any ere within a radius of roo miles of New. York City. 


H. O'NEILL &’CO., 


Sixth eam 2oth to 21st Street, New York. 








* Ea None genuine unless stamped 





$3 SHOE . 


Best Calf Shoe in the World’ for the Prices . 

Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very, Sty Stylish. 7 
licemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 % 


Wear. 
Boys wind Youths wear the 62.00 and $1.75 Gehock Ghee. 
For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. 
w.h. 
the la’ and sold by shoe déalers everywhere. 
Do Wou Wear Them? 


WwW. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom beforathey leave the factory, to = 


protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe pusiness im the } 


world we are contented witha small profit, knowing that the extra value putin W.L. Douglas 


Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business, The dealer who sells you unstamped 
shoes makes the price to suit himself. He wilt charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 


shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price © 


system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money . 
paid, and saves thousands prs sly di dollars annually to those who wear W, L. Douglas Shoes. 
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to order by 
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THE ONLY FAULT found with the 


Shawknit Half-Hose 


is found by the dealer that says “they wear too long.” Their 
unequalled durability is not due to good material and workmanship 
only, but also to 


PERFECTION OF FIT. 


on the toe. 


SEND YOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIsT. 


i oes are made of the best material, in all . 
sty. x 


r it will pay gp od one to examine ot apply Foxe Shoes 9 
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Primary, college pre- 


ess courses. 
—_ A. a, CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 
SURIY “Sn lng bestia 
$180 oor’ year. zl, ‘ree wing paling, te 
Bi'ervotne ladies and a aw fran, Prepares for day school 
academic cou: 


‘Twenty-sixth year. 
oe F. 1. Waieit, Principal, South South Bethlehem, Pa, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

— application necessary for September, 1893. 
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Circulars sen’ on application. 





OLGATE ACADEMY, Hamilton, N. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelph 


Miss Gordon’s Boardin ng and Day School 
oe 


FOR Sure pam. 
4110 and 4112 Sprnce St tful location In 
Phila, 13th French, music, 


year opens 
and college preparatory. Le on application. 


ICKETT COLLECE 


Uemeeesst SAND > SHORTHAND 


oh Clamacaneanrat. 


ips cae 
Dr, hes Toor OF MUSIC, Direccs. 


ecgennes © musical advan vantages, 
exceptional bere ties are also provided for 
study. Elocution, 
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ThomasMayPelree M.A. PLD. 

Principal and Founder. 
Record Building, 
917-919 Chestnut St. - 
oe 


all-around equipment Neg 
busines life, - 

One thousand three hundred 
and sixty-five (1365) students 
last year. 

Over seven hundred (700) suc- 

ly assisted to positions. 
Day and Evening 

Sessions. 


University Extension Lec- 
tures on subjects related to the 
business branches delivered 

th the demic year 
without extra charge. 

Entrance examinations held 
daily during the year. 

Enrolment blanks ‘on appli- 


cation. 

Fall and Winter term begins 
Monday, Se ber 
eney. prom 4 4 3803- 














“D0 NOT STAMMER.”’ 
s 
Refer to poplis cured : 8. F. Botton, First National 
Bank Bui ding, soa iW TiL; W. 8. Pulsford, Sonth 
Orange, N. J. r. . ‘Winsto: nston, Waynesboro’ 
Seminary, Waynesboro 
Send for, epampblet' to E, Seaots 
Insti pring Garden St.,Phila., P: 


rer INSTITUTE and 
Bras iNoscHOOL. strapt: Bonton Minas 


WORLD'S FAIR ROOMS. 
first-class accommodations 


SOcents to $1.50 a 
38 Gu 

















Choicest Tailorings and Furnishings. 
wear. ~F ~~ heglige shirts, and all wae teas 
details. Moderate prices for best qualities. 
JACOB REED’S SONS, 
Phitadelphia, 916, 918, 920, 922 Chestnut Street. 
Samples and prices gpon application. 





The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 
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Should, however, an oe te py 
the nublishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thes 


not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 





